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THE DEAD-HOUSE OF PARIS.* 
La MorcveE (or the Dead-House) of Paris is a re- 
tired gloomy building, situated on that part of the 
left bank of the Seine which lies between the city 
quay and that of Orfevres. The object of the esta- 
blishment, as its name partly implies, is to receive the 
bodies of all those who have come to a violent end, by 
land or water, and either to retain them till they are 
claimed by friends, or to bury them if they remain 
unknown. It is strange how the existence of this 
building influences the district in its immediate vici- 
nity. La Morgue is the centre-point of attraction, 
the source of news and novelty. The neighbours there 
talk not of politics or revolutions. ‘“ A fine corpse 
was that brought in this morning.” ‘ He was fair, 
was’nt he ?” “ Did you see the girl to-day ?” ‘ What 
long black hair she had! It trailed on the ground as 
she passed on the hurdle!” Such is the general nature 
of the gossip in the neighbourhood of the Dead-House. 

I visited La Morgue twice. On the first occasion, 
Frangois, the receiver of the bodies, could not show 
the establishment to me in the absence of the recorder, 
M. Perrin. These two persons dwell with their fa- 
milies in the upper floor of this house of death, and 
have the sole charge of it. Francois, with whom I 
became somewhat familiar, desired me to return at a 
certain time, and I should see the whole. Accordingly, 
I went again to La Morgue. y 

* Ah, you are there!” said Francois, rising to re- 
ceive me, and introducing me to his wife and another 
person who was present, “ This is a neighbour,” 
continued Frangois, alluding to the latter individual, 
‘¢ who comes, out of sheer friendship, to help me when 
I require assistance, and on this morning his services 
have been much required. Your visit has been timed 
most luckily, sir. We have to-day a woman who 
hanged herself with her garters ; a man who has been 
four hours in the water; and a third—a little female 
child, an infant—who was suffocated last night by 
accident in a stage-coach. They mistook her for a 
packet, and crushed her. Poor thing! how lovely 
she is !”” 

Ah!” said the wife of Frangois, “ perhaps she 
had a mother, who waited anxiously for her return 
from the country! By the bye, Frangois, where did 
you lay her? On the dissection-table ?” 

“ No, no; why, what use could there be in opening 
her? Who could think of that dear little child hav- 
ing been poisoned ? Go and look at her; she is as 
clean as if she had come out of a bath. And then the 
young nurse, who brought her here in her apron, wept 
as if the little one had been her own, She told me 
that she had been returning from her native village in 
Normandy, whither she had gone to nurse the child, 
and that the stage-coach, in which she was, was so 
fall of people that she was compelled to put her little 
nursling between her knees. She was then much fa- 
tigued, having slept none for two days. When night 
came, she fell asleep. The child slipped from her 
grasp ; she slept still, The child moved, and perhaps 
cried, but the rattle of the coach stifled the sound; 
and the nurse slept on. In the morning when she 
awoke, she found that she had but the body of her 
babe!” “ Is this all, Frangois ?” said his wife. 

“ The rest may be conceived. On reaching Paris, 
where the mother lives, the nurse durst not go to the 
house, and thus she thought of bringing the body here 
for interment. But she would scarcely part with the 
child. She kissed its cold brow, she kissed its hands, 
she kissed its shoulders, its feet, saying all the while, 


* Abridged from the French of Leon Guzlan in the Book of 
Qe Hundred and One. 


‘Oh! can it be true that she is dead, sir?’ Then 
she gave the body to me, took it back again, shook it, 
called it by its name, and strove with her fingers to 
open its eyes. ‘Oh! do you know no way to open 
its eyes for me? Ah! they were such pretty eyes, so 
round, so blue! Its eyes! My girl had blue eyes like 
her mother—oh, she will kill me, that mother! I 
will tell her the child died from its teething; but all 
our village will say it is not true. I will say they took 
her from me in the coach ; but the coachman will say 
it is nottrue. No, no; I will tell nothing. I will go 
back to my village, and wait till her parents come to 
see the child. Perhaps they may not come for three 
—for six months—perhaps not for a whole year! But 
ah! I can never go back to my village—never more, 
if I have not my infant, my little Leonore !’” 

Here Frangois interrupted his account of the poor 
nurse’s exclamations, to tell his wife to note the name 
Leonore. ‘ Remember, wife, to repeat it to Monsieur 
Perrin, that he may inscribe it in his register.” Fran- 
gois then resumed the nurse’s soliloquising. 

“¢ Ah, I cannot return to my village in Normandy. 
Every body there was so fond of my Leonore. Sugar 
plumsand cakes were showered upon her—Monsieur the 
Curate was distracted about my girl! Oh! sir, could 
we not bleed her, and bring her back ? Or put her 
feet into warm water? Ah, you know many cases of 
children being restored—don’t you now? Ah, you 
do! No? Oh, tell me—tell me what to do! Her 
mother will kill me; yes, certainly she will kill me! 
Or if I go home to my village, they will stone me— 
they will throw dirt upon me like a toad! Oh, sir, 
bring my Leonore back to me, and I will—yes, I—I 
will give her to you !’ ” 

Frangois paused, and then continued, in his own 
words, “ When it was absolutely necessary to depart, 
the nurse again kissed the infant’s cheeks, and be- 
sought leave from me to take away with her the cap 
and kerchief that were upon it. It is not our custom 
to permit this, but I was always too soft-hearted. I 
bade her take them, and, after snatching them up, 
the poor woman threw her apron over the babe’s 
features, and ran out of the house.” This was all 
Frangois had to say about the nurse and child, and his 
wife summed up by the remark, “ You see, one ought 
always to take two places in such a case in a stage- 
coach,” This was all Madame Frangois’s thought 
about the matter. 

A knock at the door was now heard, and Francois, 
opening it, introduced M, Perrin, the recorder of La 
Morgue, a little old man, who coughed incessantly. 
He politely professed his willingness to show me his 
establishment, and away we went for that purpose. 
We went up a flight of steps, and, in doing so, were 
obliged to stand by the wall, in order to allow a bevy 
of showy, pretty young girls to pass us, ‘ These are 
four of my daughters,” said M. Perrin; “I have 
eight children, Frangois has had four, and he has 
been so fortunate as to see them all married. He is a 
good father, Frangois.” 

So (thought I) twelve children have been born in 
the Dead-House! Conjugal and domestic joys, mar- 
riages and baptisms, love, religion, virtue, all have a 
place in this funereal abode, as well as elsewhere. 
Meanwhile we passed on through chambers which it 
is not my purpose to describe, until we came to the 
administrative cabinet, or register-office of M. Perrin. 
I asked and received permission to look over the book 
containing the records of the dead. It was in double 
columns, the one for the Known, and the other for the 
Unknown. The numbers of the unknown greatly 
predominated. Such entries as these were abundant : 
Brought at three in the morning; skull fractured ; 
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unknown.—Brought at midnight ; drowned under the 
Bridge of Arts; a pack of cards in the pocket; un- 
known.—Child newly born; found dead from cold at 
the door of a hotel; unknown.” And so on, 

“ Ah!” said M. Perrin to me, “don’t you find our 
registers kept very nicely now? My hand does tremble 
a little, but you may see that it is still a firm hand- 
writing for my age. I have cultivated a flowing dash 
with some success. There is a capital M now—neatly 
turned, is it not ?” 

Good, simple man! Proud only of the turn of a 
capital letter, whilst heedless of the fact, that that 
very letter was the commencement of a prince's name, 
of a name inscribed upon an Italian coinage. How 
came the name of a prince into the pages of a dead- 
house register? I remember the occasion, though I 
know not the cause. One night, when a proud man- 
sion was lighted up in Paris, when its magnificent 
halls were crowded with the gay and fashionable, all 
thinking only of life and its enjoyments, a domestic, 
with haggard look, rushed up to the mistress of the 
dwelling, who was surrounded by the guests enter- 
tained by her in her husband’s temporary absence. 
The lady had no sooner listened to the servant than 
she flew from the assembly. The music ceased, the 
dancers stopped, whispers passed among the crowd, 
a voice cried ‘‘ to La Morgue!” and away rushed the 
whole, some of them uncloaked, some with their very 
heads uncovered, and all in confusion, A strange 
sight it was to see that lately brilliant throng flying 
in disorder through the open streets, in a night of 
storm and darkness, They reached La Morgue one 
by one; and there, stretched on a table, they beheld 
the lord of the mansion they had left, cold and lifeless. 
The body of the Prince —— had been found in a 
wood in the environs of the capital. How he died 
was undiscovered. But, opposite to his name in the 
register, there was, as M. Perrin made me remark, 
the words well known. 

To return, however, to M. Perrin. From the 
chamber of registry we went to another apartment, 
that in which the clothes of the dead were kept. There 
they hung upon the wall, of all forms, kinds, and 
dimensions; hideously coupled together; aspatterdash 
joined by a pin to a sleeve, or a shawl resting upon 
the collar of a man’s coat; dresses of gentlemen, ladies, 
workmen, and, in short, of every class, mingled to- 
gether, all dirty and defaced, and exciting the most 
painful impressions in the mind. One could even 
mark the aprons of the workmen still rolled up, and 
showing that death had surprised them at the end of 
a day’s common toil. 

Frangois, who followed my eyes, in looking at these 
objects, in order to observe the effect made by them 
upon me, here drew a profound sigh. “ What! you 
then are moved at this sight ?” said I to him; “ your 
condition is 'y—repugnant to you, then, 
is it ?” 

“ Not precisely that, sir,” replied Frangois, “ But 
you must know, sir, that hitherto the clothes of the 
Unknowns have fallen to us after being exposed for 
six months, We then sell them, Now they speak of 
taking the clothes from us !” 

Strange callousness of habit! I consoled Frangois 
by the assurance that neither the government nor the 
world at large spoke of taking away the perquisite of 
the clothes. From this apartment we now went to the 
room where the bodies are exposed ; and here, upon a 
marble table, its sole furniture, I beheld the three 
bodies spoken of. The infant which had fallen from 
the grasp of its poor nurse, and been suffocated in the 
stage-coach, was beautiful! The other bodies were dis- 
agreeable objects, and I hurried from the sight of them, 
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I said to M. Perrin, when we came to his register 
room again, that I feared he must find his situation 
tedious in the long nights of winter. “ No, no,” said 

“he, in a lively tone, “my daughters sing, and work ; 
Frangois and I join our wives at a game of picquet. 
The misfortune is, that our little party is often put 
into disorder. A knock comes below ; we are obliged 
to descend, to receive and undress the new-comer, and 
to put the case in the register. This disturbs our 

e; we forget to mark the points.” 
or But your daughters, are they perfectly ——” 

“Oh! you mistake much, if you imagine that the 
common s to be seen here distress them at 
all,” said M. Perrin. “ They pass the night here with 
the greatest composure and cheerfulness. One grows 
to any thing.” 

He might well say so. The rooms which his family 
occupied were in the floor immediately above that where 
the bodies were laid. Nay, the piano of the young 
ladies stood directly above the table on which the un- 
fortunates were exposed, before being reclaimed or 
buried. So much was I struck with the wonderful 
searing of habit in this instance, that I could —— 
fancying it possible for these girls—so familiar witl 
the idea of dead bodies, so accustomed to the domestic 
spectacle of their existence—to forget themselves on 
some occasion, and to ask strangers whom they visited, 

st as one would inquire for a garden or a kitchen, 
“* But where do you keep your dead bodies here ?” 

I now prepared to leave La Morgue. A(ter bidding 
farewell to M. Perrin and Frangvis, they opened the 
gate for me, and I was about to issue, when I was 
driven back by an advancing crowd. These people 
were following or rather surrounding a man, who was 
wheeling a hand-barrow to the door of La Morgue. 
As it entered, a track of water marked the course of 
the vehicle. The cover which was over the body—for 
body it was which the barrow contained—was taken 
off, and it was plain that the young woman who lay 
there had died recently, from the clasped hands and 
compressed lips. From one of her hands Frangois 
found some difficulty in withdrawing a kerchief which 
she held. He had no sooner got it, than he cried, 
“ Good heaven ! let me look at this woman !” 

He gazed for a moment at her countenance, and 
exclaimed, “It is she!” “Who? what she ?” 

“ The visitor of the morning—the Norman nurse!” 
was the reply of Frangois. I had been affected by 
the story, and was more so now, when I saw what 
despair had driven the poor nurse to. Francois said 
quietly, “ Ah! well, we shall lay her beside the body 
of the little one.” 

M. Perrin put on his 


spectacles, opened his 
and wrote with a superb dash, “ Unxxoww !” 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS, 

TWELFTH ARTICLE—NAMES. 
Tue Saxon, Gothic, German, and other northern 
languages, have supplied many of the names now in 
use in the west and south of Europe, On the present 
occasion, we shall include with these such names as 
are distinctly derived from the more modern European 
tongues, such as the French and Italian, which will in 
some measure complete our sketch of this branch of 
etymology. 

Adolphus is the Latinised form of the Saxon Eadulph, 
and signifies happiness or help. It has always been a 
favourite, and justly so, with the German princes, and 
also with those still farther to the north, as witness 
Gustavus Adolphns, the Lion of the North. Alan has 
the signification of a hound, and is from the Sclavonian, 
Doubtiess it was first applied, in an applauding sense, 
to some swift runner among men. Alan seems to be 
the same with Allan, a name rendered famous by two 
out of the four true Scottish poets of modern times, 
Ramsay and Cunningham. All-brighé is the interpre- 
tation of the Saxon name Albert, and all-peace that of 
Alfred. Besides its pleasing character, as far as sound 
is concerned, the last of these names ought to be held 
in peculiar reverence in a land, that traces to an 
Alfred the institution of trial by jury. Alphonso is 
the Latinised, or rather Spanish form, of the Gothic 
Elfuns, our help. This isa fine, harmonious word, 
but Byron has done his best to stamp it with a touch 
of the ridiculous, by one felicitous, inimitable rhyme : 

“ Ungrateful, perjured, barbarous Don Alphonso, 

I really wonder how you can go on so?” 
Archibald, a word from the German, has the meaning 
of a bold observer, and we have certainly heard of bold 
men of the name, whether great observers or not. The 
old Douglasses used to be fond of the name, and they 
were bold enongh men, and withal very observant—at 
least of their own interest. Arthur is from the ancient 
British, and signifies mighty. The semi-fabulous hero 
of the Round Table first made the name famous, and 
it has been aptly borne by the greatest of modern cap- 
tains, Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

Baldwin (a bold winner), Bernard (bear’s heart), and 
Bertrand (fair or bright), are names in less common 
use than they merit to be, ina land where names, both 
baptismal and patronymical, are so il] diffused as some- 
times to present in one corporation or regiment a John 
Smith the 6th, or a Donald Macdonald the 20th. A 


Bernard Smith, ora Bertrand Macdonald, would be a 
man comfortably and respectably individualised for life. 
Let the ee Smiths and Macdonalds, Browns and 
Campbells, think of these things, and astonish the weak 
minds of their respective parsons at the next christen- 
ings. Charles, from the German, signifies valiant, 
strong-spirited. It is an excellent standard name, one 
of the best of the familiar ones. One of the greatest 
men who ever bore it was Charles the Great, whose 
name and title the French fused into Charlemagne, 
with their usual passion for changes of this kind. In 
passing, we may observe, it has for centuries been a 
standing charge against the French, that they never 
copy names of places in other countries correctly. Ina 
poem which we find addressed to Sir Walter Scott by 
Lamartine, the latter “ turned the baronet’s residence 
into A bbostfort, alth quoting at the momenta letier 
in which Scott spells the word as it should be. In the 
same work, another French writer converts a famous 
English artist's name into Cruyshank (Cruikshank ). 
From Charles we come to Conrade, signifying good 
counsel, a name we heartily recommend to the aforesaid 
Smiths, &c., as we also do Outhbert, known famously, 
the first German, and the latter Saxon, in origin. 
Dunstan (most high) is a decent Saxon name, which 
unfortunately met with a misfortune leng ago, in so 
far as it was borne by a potent saint, who, “‘as the 
story goes, once took (a person we decline naming) by 
the nose.” This immortalised the saint, but so irre- 
trievably injured the name that any person attempting 
to bear it, would probably be so twitted with the tongs 
story, as to find it necessary to tweak many noses (for 
the honour of the name) in the course of his life. 

Edgar 4 Edmund (happy peace), and 
Ettward (happy ward or keeper), are all Saxon names, 
of an agreeable, manly order. Some kings, of no ig- 
noble cast for their day, a Spencer, a Burke, a Gib- 
bon, and others, honoured these appellations. Edwin, 
though sentimentalised to the verge of namby-pam- 
byism by Beattie, is a good Saxon name, with a good 
meaning, happy winner. A modern Edwin would re- 
quire to have little romanticism about him, else he 
might sink under the mere weight and applicability 
of the words, 

“ Young Edwin was no vulgar boy.” 

We should prefer Egbert (ever bright) to Edwin. Evan 
or Jvon is thought to be the early British form of 
John. a fine German name, means well- 
reported, which is alsoa very fine meaning. Ferdinand 
seems to come from twe German words denoting pure 
peace, and is famous, under the form of Fernan or 
Hernan, as the designation of the strong-minded but 
cruel Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico. Ferdinando 
is pompous, and thoroughly Spanish. Francis, one of 
our most unobjectionable common names, signifies 
frank and free. As Leigh Hunt justly says, this name 
“ has a fine open air with it—a sound corresponding 
to its sense.” Petrarch, Bacon (Lord), Beaumont 
(the dramatist), and Fenelon, were baptised Francis, 
Frederick has the sense of rich peace. e old grena- 
dier-hunting martinet of Prussia, who made the name 
noted by his talents for keeping the world in hot 
water, might have been better denominated ; yet the 
name was not inapplicable, for he was lucky enough to 
become more and more rich by every peace he made. 

Geoffrey signifies joyful peace, and had the honour 
to be Chaucer’s sponsorial name; it is from the Ger- 
man, Gilbert, in the Saxon, has the meaning of bright 
pledge; and what meaning could be more delightful to 
a parent than this? This name is hallowed by the 
sweet little story told of the mother of Thomas-a- 
Becket, His father, when a young man, served in 
the crusades, and, being taken prisoner, saw and loved 
the daughter of the Emir who was his captor. After 
atime, Becket escaped and came home. The Emir’s 
daughter followed him to England, and went from 
place to place, and street to street, calling out Gilbert! 
Gilbert !—being the only word of English she knew. 
This was her tali the anchor of her hope; and 
she was finally seen by Gilbert Becket, who took the 
faithful alien to his home and his bridal bed. 
became the mother, as has been said, of the famous 
churchman. Godfrey signifies God's peace, and God- 
win, victorious in God, both good names. Henry is de- 
rived from German words signifying rich lord. Its 
varieties and feminisations are Harry, Henrietta, Har- 
riett, Henrica, &c. Fielding the novelist, and Henry 
Ear! of Surrey, are the brightest examples, as far as 
literature is concerned, of men who have borne the 
name in England. Most of the eight English princes 
who bore this name were men of powerful talents, 
from the first, called Beauclere, to the cruel master 
of Wolsey. One onl 


signifying 

same character. We ought, 
Horace among the Latins, but we may here set him 
down as from the Italians. It signifies worthy to be 
beheld, if we may trust to Camden’s conjecture. Ho- 
race Walpole is one of the Englishmen in connection 
with whose memory the name will live. Hugh is a 
German word with the rather i i 


mo pl It is borne by 
many of them as Hew, in consequence, it is said, of a 


certain adventure of an ancient warrior of their clan, 
who bore this Christian name. en he was de- 
fending a rocky pass, on which the life of a king de- 
pended, he was encouraged in his Herculean labour 
by the voice of reyalty calling to him, “ Hew! hew!” 
a word which he afterwards thought proper —ar 
as his name, instead of the ordinary a i 
arms of the family bear reference to this legend. 
Humphrey signifies, in German, home peace. Some 
years ago, a person on the continent, a Frenchman 
in all likelihood, sent a letter to Britain, with the 
following address :—“ Te Srhomphredevi, London.” 
Some time elapsed ere the post-office people could hit 
on the meaning of this, but, finally, one ingenious per- 
son suggested “Sir Humphry Davy” as the explana- 
tion of the strange word; and so, on inquiry, it proved 
to be. Undoubtedly, “ re” was one of the 
most illustrious men who ever held the name. 


Germanic name of Joscelin more accepted among men? 
It has the excellent meaning of Just, and can any thing 
be finer than its sound and look ? Let the mamma 
Smiths and the mamma Campbells (for the ladies de- 
servedly bear the sway at christening times) think 
seriously of Joscelin, and also of Laméert, which has 
the pretty signification of a fair lamb. The same 
advice may be given with reference to Lancelot, a 
Spanish name, and one of true chivalrous derivation, 
having the sense of a dittle lance. Leonard is a plea- 
sant of German origin, and signifies 
like. e same is the meaning of the beautifully 
liquid, or liquidly beautiful, name of Lewellen (or 
Liewellen), from the old British tongue. By the b 

it is a sheer disgrace to the editors of Shakspeare (he 
last, not least, Thomas Campbell, not excepted ) topermit 
the word Fluellen to remain as the name of the brave 
Welshman in the play of Henry V., when, beyond all 
question, Lluellen was the word put down and meant 
by the great dramatist. The error has arisen, in fact, 
from Shakspeare’s correctness in following the Welsh 
mode of beginning with a double |, thus, Ll ; the first 
of which has been taken for an F. The entire Welsh- 
ness—the leek yness—the Taffy-tude (if we may so ex- 
press ourselves without offence)—is taken away by the 
presence of that stupid F. Therefore be it expunged 
as soon as may be. Leopold is an 
signifying, in the German, defender of the people, 
hence an appropriate name for a sovereign. Lewis, 
otherwise Louis, and in the feminine Louisa, is from 
the German, and denotes refuge of the people, in its 
original form of Ludowick. Leigh Hunt seems to us 
to stretch the probabilities of transmutation a little, 
when he says, “ From the Latin Ludovicus came by 
familiar transposition Clovis, and then by dropping 
the C, Lovis and Louis.” We should be rather in- 
clined to leave Clovis to shift for itself, and consider 
Louis to have its direct descent from Ludovicus, 
of which it may readily be accounted a correption, 
or, what is the same thing, a corruption, The High- 
land form of this name is certainly the prettiest— 
Lewis, to wit; and it ought always to be spelt so 

us, as the other way, Louis, has been thoroughly French 
fied by the eighteen Gallic sovereigns who have borne 


it, 

Marmaduke is a beautiful old name, fit to redeem a 
thousand insignificant patronymics, though, to look 
any thing well, it would require to be attached, at 
least, to a dissyllable. Marmaduke Tims, for example, 
would shock the — and ear, as much as a real name 
which we have always thought most unfortunate— 
namely, Aubrey De Vere Hunt. To come to so com- 
monplace and brief a name as Hunt, after two of the 
finest and noblest of old English names, has always 
appeared to us like striking a wall with one’s nose, or 
the shock of an unexpected step, or missing a chair 
and coming to the ground with a thud. Marmaduke 
(from the German) signifies a mighty duke, or, accord- 
ing to others, more mighty. Morgan, a good name, is 
from the ancient British, and denotes a mariner. Neal 
signifies somewhat black, and is derived from the an- 
tique French, It is the same name with our Scottish 
one, we believe, once borne by 

“ famous Neil, 

The man that played the fiddle weel.” 
Norman speaks of its own origin too plainly to be mis- 
taken, having the meaning simply of a native of Nor- 
mandy. That country, again, got its name from the 
roving Northmen, who settled in it. Orlando is the 
Italicised form of Rowland or Roland, which, in Ger- 
man, signifies counsel for the land, Orlando is certainly 
too romantic, having been the hero of much lp 
for a quiet Christian man’s name ; but Roland er Row- 
land is unexceptionable. Osmund (house peace), and 
Oswald (ruler of a house), are two pleasant Saxon 
names, Ralph is a contraction of the Saxon Ranui; 
pure help, and has a good, strong, healthy sound 
air. Another form of the same name, Randal, is pre- 
ferable, however, in our opinion, and might be adopted 
with great advantage by the confusible families. 

Richard has the noble sense of rich heart, and Robert 
the equally fine one of bright counsel. These are a 
pair of the best familiars, and are hallowed by many 

recollections. The lion-hearted mon: of old 
mgland, the not less lion-hearted Bruce of old Scot- 
land, with Robin Hood and Robin Burns, are but a 
few of those who have consecrated these names, the 
first of which is from the Saxon, and the other from 


| 


it | 
Jasper or Gaspar is from a novel source, the Arab 
tongue, and signifies the precious stone of the same 
designation. Poussin, the celebrated painter, was 
called Gaspar. For what unknown cause is not the 
| was unable to cope with the world, and this may be in 
y | & great measure attributed to his being left on the 
4 | throne an infant, Herbert is a good old English name, | 
| to or nstring. Some warrior, 
j famous for houghing his enemies, probably bere the 
| appellation first, It is not unworthy of remark, that 
; there is a particular form of the name Hugh ~ 
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ean have no true affection for a son of mine. Hate to 
all of our name would be instilled inte the minds of 
It is our 
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of one pursuer. Renting 
to make a stand against his now single foe, and ter- 
minate the contest, if possible, by a struggle hand to 
hand, ere the prostrate savage could free himself from 
i 
the barrel of his musket with both hands. “At this 


common in Ireland, if we are to regard Thady as a 
corruption of it, which we believe it to be, Walter 
and William, two German names, signifying respec- 
tively a woodman and a defender of many, are stan- 
dard denominations among baptised men, and de- 
servedly so. Raleigh was a man who did no disgrace 
to Walter, and William we must hold to be the most 


ing with the recolleetion of his wrong ; “ did not 
I suffer imprisonment for years his means ? 
I have ever been a kind parent to you, Hugh, but I 
know net that F weuld not ape te to 
a negro slave, than to a daughter aters. 
Never will one of that man’s offspring be a good and 


fortunate of all names, for he who wrote and lived 
eee “Not for an age, but for all time,” 

. wasa William. It would be the vilest of possible in- 
sults to suppose that any one required further expla- 
nation; but as the female names from the German 
must be deferred to a future time, we find pleasure in 
closing at present with the name of SHAKSPEARE. 


‘STORY OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. 
Towanps the close of last century, there lived, on the 
western frontier of the state of Pennsylvania, two fa- 
milies, bearing respectively the names of Mayne and 
Waters, Though dwelling within a couple of miles 
of one another, and more than double that distance 
from any other settlers, it so chanced that these fami- 
lies were on the worst of terms. The heads, at least, 
of the two households, were so, and the cause of their 
mutual dislike had reference to a distant period. Both 
had taken part in the war which gave independence 
to their country, but they had chosen opposite sides, 
William Mayne had thought it his duty to maintain his 
loyalty to the British sovereign, while Waters had 
been one of the most ardent supporters of the revolu- 
tionary party. Perhaps the mere circumstance of 
having adopted different sides would not have excited 
the hostility alluded to, had not Waters been the in- 
strument of procuring the imprisonment of Mayne at 
an early period of the contest. Waters had conceived 
himself to be but fulfilling the part of a true lover of his 
country in doing so, and declared himself free from all 
feelings of personal enmity. Mayne’s confinement 
had proved in the end rather a fortunate event than 
otherwise, for at-the close of the war he was held to 
have incurred so little guilt, that his liberty as well as 
property were-restored to him, which might not have 
been the case had he been allowed to enter more largely 
into the contest. 

William Mayne, however, was far from considering 
himself as a debtor on this score to his countryman ; 
and when the two accidentally removed, after the war, 
to the same district on the western borders of Pennsyl- 
vania, sentiments the reverse of friendly existed be- 
tween them. It must be owned that the hostility lay 
chiefly on Mayne’s part, for Waters felt the conscious- 
ness of having been actuated by pure motives in the 
transaction at which Mayne took offence, and was 
rather anxious to conciliate his loyalist neighbour than 
to nourish any feeling of dislike towards him. Neither 
of them being bad-hearted men, it is probable, that, 
had they conversed freely together, they might have 
attained to a better knowledge of each other’s charac- 
ter, and have become good neighbours. But, near 
neighbours as they were, no intercourse was kept up 
between them. Their families, too, shared in this 


Mayne had one only son, Hugh, who had just 
reached the bloom of youthful manhood, at the period 
when the incidents we have to relate took place. Hugh 
Mayne loved the daughter of Waters with his whoie 
heart and soul. Often had this pair met on the lonely 
mountain side, when no human ear was at hand to 
listen to the outpourings of their simple affection. 
Mary Waters did not conceal these meetings from her 


knowing 

the dislike that rankled in his father’s mind, 
not venture for a long period to re- 
the attachment that had sprung up in his breast. 


loving wife to son of mine.” Though eonscious, in 
the depths of his soul, of the erroneous nature of his 
father’s assertion, Hugh saw the necessity of giving 
up the point, for the time at least, before his age 
should be irritated into a more positive expression 
anger or discouragement. With a sigh he turned 
away to put on his hunting gear, feeling that soli- 
tude d be most congenial to his present state 
of mind. Ere long he was on his way to the hills, 
with his hunting-belt across his shoulder, and his rifle 
in his hand—a weapon which the half-farmers half- 
hunters of the border seldom went without. 

It was verging towards noon when Hugh Mayne 
left his home, On the evening of the same day, Mary 
Waters sat in her father’s cottage, with her knitting 
on her knee, working, and at the same time conversing 
with her invalid mother, who lay upon a small bed 
in the same apartment. “ I hear the dogs barking, 
Mary; why has not your father taken them with him 
to the hills to-day?” asked the old woman. 
thought, mother, that their noise might bring the In- 
dians on his track, if the savages have really returned 


to this neighbourhood, which I pray to heaven may 
not be the case!” As the young woman made this 
reply, she rose from her séat, and saying, “ The dogs 
know his hour—my father should be coming —— 
She re- 


now,” she went to the door of the cottage. 
turned in a minute or two with the information that 


her father was not yet visible. After an affectionate 


inquiry into the state of comfort of the old woman, 
the young maiden turned once more to her homely 
labours, 

Her anxiety did not permit her to sit long, ere she 
again went to the door to look along the hill-side in 
front of the cottage for the form of her returning pa- 
rent. On her third visit, her mother 
startled by a wild shriek from her lips, followed 
by her hurried re-entrance into the cottage. 
ciful heaven !” she exclaimed in an agony of alarm ; 


“ Hugh Mayne is pursued! The savages are at his 


heels! Oh, mother, mother, what is to be done !” 
The invalid to whom this vain appeal 
was made, fell back on her couch, while the daugh- 
ter rushed again to the door. A dreadful sight was 
indeed before her eyes. Along the side of the hill 
already mentioned, her lover was seen making at full 
speed for the cottage, trusting, doubtless, to receive as- 
sistance, or to effect a stand there at some advantage 
against those who pursued him. These were three in 
number, dusky sons of the wild, terrible with their war- 
paint, and uttering fearful as they bounded, at 
short distances from one another, like deer-hounds 
after their prey. Hugh had the advantage of them by 
not more than thirty yards, a distanee that seemed fear- 
fully short to the straining eyes of poor Mary. All 
parties were armed, the Indians both with gun and 
tomahawk, and Hugh with his rifleonly. But, as it ap- 
peared, the fire-arms of the savages chanced not to have 
been loaded when they first set eyes on their victim. 
The weapon of the white hunter, fortunately, was in 
a different condition; and while he was still a consi- 
derable way from the cottage, he turned round, raised 
his rife with instant and unerring aim, and the fore- 
most of his pursuers tumbled on the sward a lifeless 
corpse. 

Some time was lost by this act, rapidly executed as 
it was. In truth, the loss seemed likely to be fatal to 
the white hunter, who recommenced his flight with 
the distance between him and his surviving foes 
alarmingly diminished. But help was at hand, and 
from an unexpected source. ing more than six 
miles distant from any other settlers, and neither her 
father nor any others of the family being at hand, Mary 
Waters had spent some moments in maddeni i 


hopeless of ll aid, until she bechought her af one 
chance of help, as it was. She flew to the place 


where her father’s two dogs, for the reason noticed, had 
been temporarily shut up, freed them, and led them 
in the direction of the chase, exerting all the speed 
which her limbs were at the moment ca of. The 


“ He 


was greatly 


“ Mer- 


elder M 


cheek ds she raised her head 
for a time sustained her. 


—— to their powder-horns, and a most momen- 
tous trial of quickness in loading began. Both of them 
handled their arms with the dexterity of practised 
hunters. In the same second of time they rammed 
their cartridges, and threw their ramrods on the 
ground. With the quickness of lightning the Indian 
applied his powder-horn to the priming, and in that 
moment of fearful import it is not surprising that 
his hand trembled, daring as he was. But Hugh 
did not apply his horn to the same use. He staked 
his life upon a chance. Striking the breech of his 
rifle ye tye the ground, he raised the weapon, 
aimed, and his bullet went through the heart of his 
enemy! By the plan he had adopted, he had trusted 
to his rifle priming itself, and the second of time which 
he had thus gained had decided the struggle. It was 
but a second that he had gained, for, as the Indian 
fell, the bullet from the mouth of his ascending rifle 
touched the very hairs upon Hugh’s head ! 

All this had passed before the eyes of poor Mary, 
who had continued, in the unthinking agony of fear 
and love, to fly in the direction in which her lover’s 
danger lay. She reached the scene of the contest we 
have described, before Hugh had raised his eyes from 
the body of his fallen adversary, and she fell into his 
arms with an exclamation of mingled terror and joy. 
Her presence, which would have been fatal to both at 
an earlier moment, now reminded Hugh of the neces- 
sity of preparing his arms for the possibility of another 
encounter. He laid the insensible form of his mistress 

tly upon the grass, and loaded his gun carefully 
Seeing no movement, however, on the 
part of the prostrate Indian, who lay at no great dis- 
tance, he concluded that the faithful dog had mastered 
the savage, and held him still in its power. Hugh 
then applied himself to the task of recovering Mary 
from herswoon. She opened her eyes with a shudder, 
and on seeing the well-known countenance of her lover 
bending over her, she murmured, “ Has this been a 
dream—a fearful dream!” “No, my dearest Mary,” 
replied Hugh, “it is no dream that you have been a 
preserving angel to me this day! It is no dream that 
you have snatched me from the brink of the grave !” 
A glimpse of the dark body of the Indian did more 
than these words to bring back to the young maiden’s 
mind a sense of the reality of the dreadful scene that 
had , and the remembrance was so terrible that 
for a time she relapsed into a state almost of insensi- 
bility. 

While Hugh was endeavouring to restore her to 
perfect consciousness and composure, by the use of 
every endearing term that love and gratitude could 
suggest to him, a third party, breathless and exhausted, 
eame up to the spot. This was Hugh’s father, who 
had seen from a the danger ty 

itated 's first question was, ugh “was 
I at all, father,” was the 
ly, “you have to thank, after heaven, this dear 


repl 
girl's. love for me, which made her regardless of her 


own life when mine was in dan 


.” “T partly be- 
held what she did, and I do 


k her,” said the 
wit tears in his eyes. “May God 
bless her for this day’s act. I have been unjust to 


Hugh had kept his eye 


occasionally spot 
where the dog and its adversary lay, and after the 


Blinded by the strength of his passion, he at last ven- | to bear-hunting, speedily recognised the approach of | ledge of the cunning of the sa No motion ap- 

| strangers enemies, and not the cries of | peared on the part of the Indian. In truth, he was 
The astonishment of elder Mayne at the dis-| the maiden to send them at full speed in the re-| dead. The dog also was lifeless, having been stabbed 

closure was only by his anger. “Again and = direction, They reached the spot just as the | repeatedly with the long knife of the man ; 

= Sa,” ve I told you of the cause I have | In i i i 

tedislike that man and i 


without some preparation for their reception. 
his tomahawk with scarcely even a momentary abate- 
ment of his speed, the foremost of the two Indians 
threw the weapon at one of the advancing animals, 
when a few feet from him, and buried it in the crea- 
The other Indian was not so fortunate in 


father ; “ you know not the tem-} A single glance behind him told Hi 
his whele breed. Mary Waters | dogs 


effected a change, and rid him for the time 


but he returned before the elder Mayne’s departu 
and a reconciliation took place, which was a. Blissful 


the German. A pithy, sturdy name is our next— 
Roger, signifying strong counsel. Friar Bacon, the 
age, was a Roger. Thaddeus is from the es a look to.” “ You are wrong, father,” returned Hugh ; 
is unde: and denotes a breast. This name is | “ this is your own prejudice that speaks.” “ And 
instant the pursuing ndian was not ten yar S distant. 
On seeing the white hunter’s movement, the savage 
also made a sudden stop, and assumed the same atti- 
tude. Each equally fatigued, and with breasts heav- 
| ing high with toil and excitement, the two adversaries 
stood gazing on each other, as if by mutual consent, to 
regain breath for the deadly struggle. Both of them 
were men of tall stature, and with forms combining, 
in an extraordinary degree, power with activity. : 
| After a pause, the men appeared at one and the same 
moment to think of loading their guns as the prefer- 
| able mode of determining the contest, in the exhausted 
state in which they were. Their hands moved simul- 
| 
| 
estrangement, with the exception of two members of 
these retired households. 
her, and, for her sake, I will be the first to drown ; 
all unkindness between her father and myself.” Mary { 
Waters was sufficiently recovered by this time to hear 
these words, and a blush of pleasure suffused her 
from the arm that had 
parents, who, if they did not approve, at least did not } ee = 
conversation with his father, the young man went up 
faithful creatures, of a powerful breed, and accustomed | to the spot, with steps rendered cautious by his know- 
inflicted on me an injury, for which he has not deigned appeared from the ground, only after the most vio- 
ever to make an atonement, even in words. You lent struggles. On ascertaining this fact, which put 
knew this, and yet you have—Hugh Mayne, you have an end to all danger for the moment, Hugh Mayne 
ever been a dutiful son, and I now lay my commands and his father, at the desire of the latter, accompanied _ 
on never to———””_ The son interrupted his father. Mary Waters to her home. Her mother had passed 
ust be © whieh fa the moments of Mary’s absence in a state of great 
will be impossible—which it will destroy my peace— | a similar aim at theother dog. The temahawk missed | anxiety, proportionate to which was her relief when 
to ebey. And not my peace only, but that of another | its mark, and in an instant the animal had sprung at | the happy result of the adventure was made known to - 
will be ruined by it.” “ You are too simple, Hugh | the throatof the savage, and pulled him to the ground. | her. Her husband, as has been said, was from home, 
Mayne,” replied the that the 
per of that man and . 
XUM 


' on which some of the pupils can also play well. 
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= to the youthful pair, to whose happiness the pre- 
‘ous estrangement had been so obstructive. 

No long time afterwards, Hugh Mayne was united 
to Mary Waters. To them, therefore, this perilous 
adventure with the Red men became a still more memor- 
able occurrence than it would otherwise have been, and 
was rendered a retrospect as much of joy as of terror. 


GLASGOW ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND. 
Iw a general article on Institutions for the Blind, 
which appeared in this work about two years ago, 
the Glasgow Asylum was adverted to at considerable 
length, and reference was also briefly made to it on a 
later occasion. Having lately, however, had an op- 
portunity of seeing the Asylum personally, through 
the kindness of John Alston, Esq. of Rosemount, a 
gentleman holding the place of treasurer to the insti- 
tution, and who has been often justly styled its father, 
we find that many circumstances of interest, as well 
as important improvements, have signalised the his- 
tory of the Asylum since the period of our former no- 
tices; and it is to these chiefly that we shall at present 
allude, conceiving them to be well worthy of the at- 
tention of our readers. 

On entering with a friend the courtyard, or square 
space enclosed on three sides by the buildings of the 
establishment, we were charmed, in the very first in- 
stance, by the happy appearance of a number of boys 
sporting about on the central plot of grass. They 
were apparently playing at what we used at school to 
call “ tiggie, tiggie, touch wood,”’ and such was the 
free and unembarrassed character of their movements, 
arising, doubtless, from their accurate knowledge of 
the ground, that it was some time before we could be 
convinced that the youngsters were stone-blind. But 
their happy faces were what we were most struck and 
pleased with. On inquiring for Mr Alston, we found 
him in the matron’s room, and engaged in the rather 
remarkable occupation of legrning a new and beautiful 
psalm-tune from the lips and instructions of a blind 
girl, seemingly about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, and who sang most sweetly and correctly. We 
afterwards found, that to make the young pupils his 
teachers, was often, in part at least, a benevolent ruse, 
by which Mr Alston made them perfect in any task 
in an agreeable manner. The addition of a knowledge 
of music to the qualifications of the blind, constitutes 
one of the greatest blessings that has been or can be 
bestowed on this unfortunate class, It affords them a 
delightful solace at leisure hours, whether alone or in 
company. At the printing-office which the Asylum 
— one if not more small books of music have 

thrown off, containing a variety of psalm-tunes 
and others, in exactly the same characters as common 
music, but with the notes and lines embossed or raised 
from the surface, as in all cases of lettering for the 
blind, who read by the feel of the first two fingers of 
the right hand. The girl alluded to read a piece of 
music put before her‘with the greatest ease, her finger 
distinguishing the “‘ Gs above the line” and the “ Ds 
below the line” with as much readiness as an adept in 
the science could do by his eyesight. 

Calling a number of the girls into the school-room 
(as it was not the hour of instruction, we could not 
see all the pupils together), Mr Alston, in order to 
exhibit still further their musical proficiency, then re- 
quested them to sing together the song called the 

Dublin Cries.” About ten or twelve girls, of va- 

joined in this song ; and, certainly, we have 
very seldom in the course of our life enjoyed such a 
éreat as in listening to this interesting band. Apart 
from all the affecting considerations connected with 
the peculiarity of their condition, the execution of the 
song was really such as to have excited admiration 
under any circumstances. One of the performers, the 
girl already mentioned (who appeared to be extremely 
quick and clever), sang occasionally a second, and 
added wonderfully to effect. The flute and the 
accordeon (besides others, we believe) are instruments 


Mr Alston, whom the pupils regarded evidently 
with well-merited love and veneration, next called 
upon one of the girls to read to us. The means of 
reading in this institution are supplied by books 
printed in the peculiar manner already adverted to— 
namely, by types which produce a raised surface on 
one side of the paper. The lettering is not of the 
angular kind invented by Mr Gall of 
of a exactly resembli 
man capi 
toms and tops of the letters are wanting. At the 
close of the year 1836, Mr Alston made an appeal to 
his fellow-citizens, who generously answered it, and 
thus enabled him to set up a printing-office in connec- 
tion with the Asylum, for the production of books in 
that form of lettering. Since that period, by his un- 
wearied exertions, the Asylum has published the Four 
Gospels, a complete New Testament, a Musical Cate- 
chism, and various other elementary works. These 


works are, of course, comparatively bulky, but be i. There is every 
n 


neat; and have this advantage over 


are still v 
similar of which the 


less arbitrary, that they can be read with pleasure and 
ease by the seeing. 

To return to our visit. 
one of the girls, and requ to open ew 
Testament e. particular book, chapter, and verse. 
By touching with her finger the corner of the pages, | 
where the contents of each are marked, the girl dis- 
covered the passage as quickly as a seeing n 
could possibly do, and in an equally short time she had 
run her finger along the verse required, and read it— 
without a moment's stammer or hesitation, The ex- 
periment was tried again and again, with the same 
pleasing result. It was nearly impossible that there 
could be any thing of rote in this; but if such a 
suspicion existed, it must have been removed, when 
names, thrown off at the moment in the Asylum 
press, were placed before one of the pupils, and de- 
cyphered instantly. One of the girls then wrought 
a questior. on the arithmetical board, which, as was 
described in a former article, is furnished with 
holes, into which pins, of peculiar shapes, are stuck 
as the instruments of notation. The like success 
attended this trial, as in the case of the reading. 
We also saw the large Terrestrial Globe (described in 
No. 159 of the Journal) for the instruction of the pu- 
pils in geography, and a representation of the solar 
system on a board six feet square, which presents the 
sun and all the planets, the relative sizes and orbits of 
which are marked by balls and cords. The compara- 
tive heights of mountains, lengths of rivers, and sizes 
of empires, are all revealed by similar contrivances. 
Even geometry is taught to the blind in this Asylum, 
by means of thick strings glued down to represent 
lines of a diagram, and split peas to represent the 
letters. 

In short, in looking at all the apparatus presented 
in the school-rooms of this institution, one cannot help 
wondering at and admiring the ingenuity as well as 
the philanthropy displayed in the invention of means 
for instructing these unfortunates. A case, however, 
of far more aggravated defectiveness than mere blind- 
ness, is now in the Asylum, being that of a young 
woman at once deaf, dumb, and blind. She lost her 
hearing and became dumb when only four years old, 
and had entered an institution for the reception of 
persons labouring under these defects. At the age of 
twenty-six, her sight departed from her, and for 
short time subsequently she remained in a most help- 
less condition, in consequence of these multiplied de- 
privations, At length she was received into the 
Glasgow Asylum for the Blind, and in a short time 
was enabled to enjoy life, notwithstanding the pro- 
found silence and darkness to which she was doomed. 
Having formerly known the Roman alphabet, she 
speedily acquired the power of reading Mr Alston’s 
books in that character. This procures for her a fund 
of continual pleasure, and she declares herself “happy.” 
This interesting girl can, besides, communicate freely 
with her fellow-creatures in either of two ways. She 
can use the Finger Alphabet of the Deaf and Dumb, 
or she can write on a slate or board, which she does 
in a fair legible hand. All communications made to 
her must be done by signing, or making the letters of 
the Finger Alphabet on her hands, which almost all 
around od are ableto do. In this way is this crea- 
ture of many defects (physically considered) enabled 
to enjoy herself and to improve her mind, either in 
society or alone. Noone can see this poor girl, who 
is engaging in appearance, without a thrill of emotion. 
Undoubtedly, however, without her having acquired 
a degree of knowledge before losing her sight, we 
cannot see how any instruction could have been com- 
municated to her, and she forms, therefore, no proper 
exception to the conclusions of Dugald Stewart and 
Sir James Mackintosh, who regarded it as impossible 
- - td knowledge to those born deaf, dumb, and 

ind, 

It is not our to enter here into any par- 
ticular detail of statietics of this establishment. 
A few only of the leading facts may be adverted 
to. Since the opening of the Asylum in 1828, up 
to this present year 1838, 105 persons have been ad- 
mitted, of whom 29 have left the house, and 12 have 
died, leaving 64 on the establishment at this time. 
Almost all are aware that the blind can be taught to 
work, and do work, but few will have a just idea of 
the amount of labour they can execute, The follow- 
ing statement will show the manner in which the 
blind are employed in the Glasgow Asylum, as well 
as the products thereof. (Ten of the persons in the 
subjoined table, namely, 4 men, 5 boys, and 1 woman, 


are not blind, but kept to assist the blind.) 
* 
Boys | 10} 2 8 20 
Women) 3 8/11 
Girls 12 12 
Porter 1 
17} 9] 2] 1] 1/12) 15] 8] 74 
accommodation afforded to the blind 
pursuit of these trades. For exam there are 
are more or | two excellent rope-walks, each one feet long, 


and covered over, to permit work in any. weather, 
The extent of production for the year 1837 was L.2610, 
17s. 3d. ; that is to say, this was the value of the work 
of the blind, or of articles wrought up by them during 
the year. The amount of sales during the same 

was 1.2472, ls., and out of this sum the workers 
are allowed fair wages like others out of doors, with 
additional premiums upon industry. The total ex- 
penditure for the same year was 1.928, 19s. 3d., and 
its income (of which about one-half is fixed and the 
other incidental) amounted to L889, 16s. 4d. Not- 
withstanding this little temporary deficiency, the in- 
stitution is in excellent circumstances, having a per- 
manent stock to fall back upon of nearly Fw Jadot 
pounds. 


INSECTS MENTIONED BY SHAKSPEARE. 
“Letters on the Natural History of the Insects 
mentioned in Shakspeare’s Plays,” is the title of a 
beautifully embellished little volume recently pub- 
lished,* the author being Mr Patterson, Treasurer to 
the Natural History Society of Belfast. While the 
eye is pleased with the aspect of the book, the first re- 
flection on its object conveys the idea of some degree 
of trifling ; yet, on perusal, the reader is agreeably 
surprised to find that two ends of various degrees of 
importance are served by it—first, that the light of 
science is reflected on many fine passages of the first. 
of dramatists ; and, second, that the grace and spirit 


the | of poetry are shed over many interesting parts of one 


of the most interesting of sciences. 


One general remark in the early part of the volume 
is calculated to add not a little to the admiration with 
which Shakspeare is regarded—that his allusions te 
natural objects show an exactness of observation and 
knowledge on that subject, far beyond what is found in 
other British authors. His allusions to these objects are 
also surprisingly numerous: Mr Patterson found that, 
on being copied off, they filled a hundred closely written 
pages. 


As a specimen of the volume is calculated to convey 
a much better idea of its contents than any lengthened 
critical description, we present an abridgement of Mr 
Patterson’s chapter on grasshoppers and crickets— 
first calling the reader to recollect that the work is in 
the form of letters addressed to a friend. 

“ The hopper and the cricket belong to the 
order Orthoptera. Both are insects known to every 
one by the sense of hearing, as well as that of sight, 
They are not regarded with aversion, like some of 
the beetle tribe ; but are looked upon with feelings of 
forbearance, if not of kindliness, by all who have lis- 
tened to their song. The per is an universal 
favourite :-— 

* He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ;* 
and the ease of his movements, the extent of his spring, 
the variety of his colours, and the attractive nature of 
the objects among which he is found, all tend to in- 
crease his 

In this part of the country, it is a common belief 
that the appearance of crickets in a house is a good 
omen, and prognosticates cheerfulness and plenty. 
That this opinion is generally entertained, may be 
inferred from the manner in which it has been em- 
bodied by Cowper, in his Address to the Cricket 

* Chirping on his kitchen hearth.’ 


* There needs no ghost from the grave, to tell us’ 
that the error is a very common one, which attributes 
the actions of many of the inferior animals not to 
causes actually in operation, but to ‘ coming — 
which thus ‘cast their shadows before,’ and of whi 
these actions are the certain forerunners. Yet the 
notion, although prevalent, is altogether unfounded, 
and is opposed to every thing which either reason or 
observation teaches us concerning their habits. When 
swallows fly low, skimming along the ground or water, 
they are said to foretell a change of weather: but 
the fact is, the change has at that time commenced. 
Swallows feed upon insects, and alter their flight ac- 
cording to the different situations of their prey. In- 
sects, in common with many of the inferior animals, 
appear to possess a nice perception of changes in the 
re, which our feelings are not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to detect. They feel the change, and they act 
on that feeling. We do not feel it; and are hence led 
into the error of supposing that their actions prognos- 
ticate a ‘ coming event,’ when, in truth, they denote 
the existence of a series of meteoric phenomena, which 
has not only commenced, but is then actually in 
ration. To apply this remark to the subject be 
consideration— crickets take great delight in the 
warmth of a kitchen hearth, and feast on 
crumbs of bread, milk, gravy, and all the waste 
refuse of the fireside. Their presence, therefore, does 
not denote that plenty is to come, but that it already 
exists; and they should, consequently, be regarded as 
the attendants, not as the harbingers, of comfort and 
abundance. Their domicile 1% our ae hearth 
is not always unaccompanied by 3 for occa- 
sionally gnaw holes in coches which may be 
drying at the fire. This is done, not to revenge, as is 


* W. 8. Orr and Co., London. | 
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commonly said, the injuries which the proprietor of 
these clothes has inflicted upon their tribe, but to gra- 
tify their thirsty palates with the moisture which the 
clothes at that time contain. 

To most people, the chirp of the cricket is, as Cowper 
has aptly expressed it, ‘ full of mirth,’ and conveys to 
the mind the idea of a perfectly happy cr FF hus, 
Poins, in reply to the Prince’s question, ‘ 1 we be 
merry ?’ makes use of this simile, ‘ As as crick- 
ets.’ The learned Scaliger took such a fancy to their 

, that he was accustomed to keep them in a box 
in his study. The Spaniards, we are told by Osbeck, 
confine some insects of an allied genus in cages, for 
the sake of their song. ‘It is reported, that in some 

of Africa the common house crickets are kept 
and fed in akind of iron oven, and sold to the natives, 
who like their chirp, and consider it a great soporific.’ 

In our own country, they have been repeatedly 
noticed by those poets who describe things which they 

ves have seen or heard, and particularly as 
connected with cheerfulness and mirth. Thus, Rogers, 
in his delightful poem of ‘ Italy,’ addressing a being 
conceived by nature in ‘her merriest mood, her hap- 
piest,” adds, 
* At thy birth the cricket 'd, 
A larum to the echo.’ 
Cowper, if his own opinion coincides with that of 
Bourne, from whom he translates, did not deem it 
unworthy of 
*Such a song as he could give ; 
and considers it superior to the grasshopper :— 
* Thou surpassest, happier far, 


t a summer song, 

Thine endures the winter long, 

Unimpair’d, and shrill and clear, 

Melody throughout the year.’ 
Yet Milton did not consider this mirth inconsistent 
with contemplation ; for ‘il Penseroso’ desires to be 

‘far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth.’ 

It is aries that, notwithstanding the accord- 
ance, thus generally admitted, of the chirp of the 
cricket with gaiety and mirth, it is occasionally em- 
ployed by our poets in scenes of a completely opposite 
character. Its fitness for such scenes may be inferred 
from the manner in which it is introduced in War- 
ton’s ‘ Pleasures of Melancholy’— 


Far remote 
From mirth’s mad shouts, that through the illumined roof 
Resound with festive echo, let me sit, 
Blest with the lowly cricket's drowsy dirge.” 
Lady Macbeth, in replying to the question of her 
husband after the d D » Says, 
‘I heard the owls scream, and the crickets cry.’ 

In the play of ‘ a where, at midnight, 
Iachimo commences his survey of the chamber where 
Imogen lies sleeping, his first words refer to the chirp- 
ing of crickets, rendered audible by the repose which 
at that moment prevailed throughout the palace :— 

* The crickets sing, and man’s o’er-labour’d sense 

Repairs itself by rest."—acr I. sc. 11. 
And in Hogg’s ‘ Pilgrims of the Sun,’ ‘the cricket’s 
call’ is introduced ge of the meat solemn passages 
Mary, in her shroud and 

vestment, returns to C: 


But the beat of the heart, and the pan call.’ 

But the song of the cricket has done more than 
supply material to the poet for heightening the effect 
of his mirthful or his tragic scenes. On one occasion, 
if we may credit the historian, the song of an insect 
of this genus was the means of saving a vessel from 
shipwreck. The incident evinces the perilous situa- 
tion of Cabeza de Vara, in his voyage towards Brazil, 
and is related by Dr Southey in his history of that 

. they had crossed the Line, the state of the 
water was inquired into, and it was found, that of a 
hundred casks there remained but three, to supply 


four hundred men and thirty horses. Upon this, the 
Adelantado gave orders to make the nearest jand. 
a . y stood towards it. A soldier, who set 
out in 


health, had brought a grillo, or ground- 
cricket, with him from Cadiz, thinking to be amused 
by the insect’s voice ; but it had been silent the whole 
way, to his no little disappointment. Now, on the 
fourth morning, the grillo began to sing its shrill 
rattle, scenting, as was immediately supposed, the 
land. Such was the miserable watch which had been 
kept, that upon looking out at the warning, they per- 
ceived high rocks within bow-shot; against which, 
had it not been for the insect, they must inevitably 


have been lost. They had just time to drop anchor, 
From a they —< along, the grillo singing 

night, as if it had been on reached 
the of St Catalina.’ 


The cricket does not pass its entire existence about 
our hearths, Like other denizens of the town, it de- 
lights occasionally to take an excursion during the 
summer, and at such times may be heard singing its 
vesper song in company with another species, which 
is always a denizen of the fields (Acheta campestris). 
The Rev. Gilbert White, in his delightful ‘ Natural 
History of Selborne,’ has made both species the sub- 
ject of some written 1a that pleasing and 


unostentatious spirit by which all his writings are 
pervaded :—‘ Sounds do not always give us pleasure 
according to their sweetness and melody, nor do harsh 
sounds always displease.’ We are more apt to be 
captivated or disgusted with the associations which 
they promote, than with the notes themselves, ‘ Thus, 
the chrilling of the field-cricket, though sharp and 
stridulous, yet marvellously delights some hearers, 
filling their minds with a train of summer ideas, of 
every thing that is rural, verdurous, and joyous.’ 

The same author remarks, ‘ They are so shy and 
cautious, it is no easy matter to get a sight of 3 
for, feeling a *s footsteps as he advances, they 
stop short in Ee midst of their song, and retire back- 
ward nimbly into their burrows, where they lurk until 
all suspicion of danger is over.” 

It is not, however, the ‘ feeling’ of an squratiing 
step, indicated by the vibratory motion of the ground, 
which alone possesses the power of stilling their chirp- 
ing 3 any tolerably loud sound will produce a similar 
effect. This fact has been established by modern ob- 
servations on the habits of insects, and it has been 
recorded by the Ettrick Shepherd, in the following 
verses :— 

* The warder lists with fear and dread 
For distant shout of fray $ 
The cricket tunes his tiny 
And harps behind the embers dun. 
Why does the warder bend his head, 
And silent stand the casement near ? 
The cricket stops his little reed, 
The sound of gentle step to hear.’ 

One example may perhaps be deemed sufficient to 
show that the circumstance mentioned at the conclu- 
sion of the last verse is correct. ‘ Brunelli, an Italian 
naturalist, kept several of the field-crickets in a cham- 
ber. They continued their crinking song through the 
whole day ; but the moment they heard a knock at 
the door, they were silent. He subsequently invented 
a method of imitating their sounds, and when he did 
so outside the door, at first a few would venture upon 
a soft whisper, and by and bye the whole party burst 
out in chorus to answer him; but upon repeating the 
rap at the door, they instantly stopped again, as if 

. He likewise confined a male in one side of 
his garden, while he put a female in the other at 
liberty, which began to leap as soon as she heard the 
crink of the male, and immediately came to him—an 
— which he frequently repeated with the same 
result,’ 

Those facts show that Linneus and Bonnet were 
incorrect in denying that insects can hear at all; and 
that Shakspeare has evinced his usual accuracy of dis- 
crimination, when he says, in the ‘ Winter’s , 

«I will tell it softly ; 
Yon crickets shall not hear me.’—acr I. Sc. 1. 

After so many quotations descriptive of the song of 
the cricket, shail 1 be credited when I state, that he 
has no song, in our acceptation of the term—that is, no 
peculiar note, produced, like the human voice, or the 
song of birds, by the modulation of vocal organs, or by 
air expelled from the mouth? And yet, the chirp of 
the cricket, the drowsy hum of the beetle, the buzzing 
of the fly, the humming of the bee, are all sounds pro- 
duced without, what may be properly termed, voice. 

In the beetle, they are probab x caused by the fric- 
tion of the wing-cases (elytra) at the base of the wings, 
throwing them into a strong vibratory motion. Some 
species of hoppers effect a similar object, by rub- 
bing the elytra with the right and left legs alternately ; 
and the loudness of the sound is augmented by a deep 
cavity on each side of the body, in which there is a 
drum, or little membrane, in a state of tension. In 
the cricket, the apparatus consists of strong nervures 
or rough strings in the wing-cases, by the friction of 
which against each other, a sound is produced, and 
communicated to the membranes stretched between 
them. The males only are gifted with these musical 
powers; and as the little areolets into which their wing- 
cases are divided, are larger than those in the female, 
they present, under the microscope, an interesting 
subject for observation. 

Grasshoppers do not, when in a state of freedom, ap- 
pear to attack their own kindred, although they do so 
when they are confined together. Being desirous of 
ascertaining if a similar propensity prevailed among 
crickets, I took four, and confined them for eighteen 
hours without food, yet no one among them inflicted 
the slightest injury on his fellow-prisoners. I gave 
them their freedom ; and on the succeeding day took 
six others, differing very much in apparent size and 
strength, and kept them in a glass for oe hours, yet 
precisely the same result took place. To put the 
question of their cannibalism to a still more conclusive 
test, I next took two crickets and two cockroaches 
( Blatia orientalis), and confined them for eighty hours 
in a similar manner ; at the expiration of that period 
they were all living and active, and had not suffered 
from any attack on each other. 

Of the musical cicadas, one species has been dis- 
covered in England. Like its classic congener, it be- 
longs to the same family as the clamorous catydids of 
North America, and is distinguished in Entomology 
by the term Cicada. The Athenians, as you are aware, 
wore in their hair golden images of this insect. To 
excel it in singing, was the highest commendation of a 
si $ nor was it considered derogatory to the orator 
oo bercimpen to the cicada. Instead, however, of 
any longer bestowing ‘my tediousness upon you,’ I 
shall reward your present attention by transmitting 


ing i the m 
Echo thy chirping. 


Thine is each treasure that the earth produces ; 
Thine is the freshness of each field and forest ; 
Thine are the fruits, and thine are all the flowers, 
Balmy spring scatters. 
Husbandmen fondly dote upon thy friendship, 
Knowing thee | among of a thought to harm them. 
Thee, mortals honour, sweet and tuneful songster, 
het of summer. 
Thee, all the Muses hail a kindred being ; 
Thee, great Apollo owns a dear companion: 
Oh! it was he who gave that note - 9 ol 
Wearisome never. 
Song-skilful, earth-born, mirth and music loving ; 
Fairy-like being, free from age and suffering ; 
Passionless, and pure from earth's defilement, 
Almost a spirit. 
Drunk with the dew-drop, h’d on twig so loft 
Noisy Cicada, o’er the 


Saw-like the feet which to thy side thou p 
Drawing sweet music.’ ” 


URQUHART’S “SPIRIT OF THE EAST.” 
Me Davin Uraquaart, well known for his opinions 
respecting the political position of Russia, has just 
published a work in two large volumes, of which the 
chief subject-matter, notwithstanding a somewhat am- 
bitious title, consists simply of the adventures, obser- 
vations, and impressions arising from a five-months’ 
tour in Greece in the year 1830. The oddity of the 
author’s views is startling. He speaks of the Turkish 
government, the Mohammedan religion, and the man- 
ners and habits of the East in general, in terms of un- 
expected panegyric, alleging that the opposite descrip- 
tions given by other travellers is owing to their keeping 
company exclusively with their own countrymen, and 
not mingling intimately with the people amongst whom 
they are sojourning. Perhaps heis right with regard to 
many of the prejudices under which an European is apt 
tolabour. For instance, he says, an Englishman, accus- 
tomed to believe in the value of good roads, as a means 
of facilitating commercial intercourse, unavoidably 
looks upon a country which has bad roads as in a bad 
state. But the good roads of his country are only a 
means of overcoming its natural disadvantages: such 
conveniences are not so necessary in a country “ where 
every village has within its reach the comforts and 
the luxuries which Northern populations have to ob- 
tain from a distance.” In like manner, he deplores 
the condition of a country in which he sees agricul- 
ture in a bad state, not reflecting that “ where the 
winter is not of the same duration [as in his own 
country], and where the character of the produce is 
more varied, the progress of that science is not in the 
same degree requisite for the well-being of the com- 
munity.” We, moreover, are accustomed to look to 
the past as a starting-point in progress from barbarism, 
while in the East it chances to have been a starting- 
point in progress from a much better state of things 
than what now exists, Hence, while it is an enlight 
ened course in England to improve upon the past, it 
is all that is patriotic in the East to stand upon the 
early privileges of the people, and resist all alteration, 
for alteration can only tend to vitiate a state of things, 
where every man had a free right of property, and 
all were equal in the eye of the law. Mr Urquhart 
points out many other sources of fallacy in our judg- 
ments respecting the East, and further shows that our 
unbending attachment to our own personal habits and 
customs, and our contempt for those of all other na- 
tions, prove a great stumbling-block in the way of our 
getting these judgments corrected. 

There may be much truth in all this ; but it is quite 
as clearly apparent that our author labours under a 
strong pr i contracted we cannot ima- 
gine—in behalf of Eastern institutions. The Turkish 
government is in reality in the last stage of self-pro- 
duced imbecility. Life and property arc as insecure 
as ever; the fiscal regulations and monopolies are 
grinding the people to the bone; the population is 
decreasing, under the pressure of absolute misery ; 
the army is reduced to nothing; the revenues have 
experienced a diminution to one-eighth of their former 
amount in a few years ; and every thing augurs of one 
of those great changes which unavoidably take place 
when an ancient system has worn out and exhausted 
all mortal patience. 

There is, nevertheless, much to awaken thought even 
in Mr Urquhart’s prejudices; and the work may be 
recommended for the entertaining quality of by far the 
greater part of its contents, Our author's account of his 
ascent of the famous Mount Olympus, the supposed seat 
of the gods among the classic Greeks, is of a nature to 
interest many, and it is accordingly here abridged. The 
hill is one of about ten thousand feet in height, or 
more than twice the height of Ben Nevis, though but 


how 
P now 


very spirited Ode of Anacreon, addressed to this in- 
t, and which has been very happily translated :— 
Happy Cicada, perch’d on 
Happiest grasshoppers that are ; - 
* A dim haze shrouded every sight, , 
Each hair had life, and stood upright : : = 
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“Daily,” says Mr Urquhart, “the summits of Mount 

Olympus seemed to invite me to scale their heights. 
An intelligent young Greek, a native of Mount Olym- 
pus, after endeavouring to dissuade me from the en- 
terprise, drew up for me a plan of operations. I was 
a, there to get acquainted with 
some of the stray Armatoles, and, aecording to the 
companions I might find, I was either to direct my 
steps towards the mountains of the west, or, turning 
to the east, ascend Mount Olympus itself. I determined 
on starting, with my hammock strapped to the back of 
my saddle, and with no impedimenta of any kind, with- 
out a servant, and without even coin in my pocket, 
to set forward on my faithful mule.” [This mule Mr 
Urquhart named Aristotle, because, like that olden 
worthy, he sometimes kicked his master.] “ With 
such romantic projects in my brain, and mounted on a 
charger so distinguished, it was with justifiable exul- 
tation of mind, and buoyancy of spirits, that I issued, 
a few minutes before sunrise, on the last day of July, 
from the gates of Larissa. The plain lay before me, 
and Olympus soared on high, his triple crest illumined 
by the morning rays. Breaking away from the road 
or path, I put Aristotle to his speed, and only reined 
him in when I had put sufficient distance between me 
and Larissa to make me feel that I had escaped and 
was alone, and till I reached a tumulus, where I turned 
to look at Larissa, and its thirty minarets, glittering 
in the sun.” [Here he is joined by the young Greek, 
whom he allows to go with him to the viiinge of Alas- 
“ On entering Tcherichines, it appeared to have es- 
caped the devastation to which, of late, I had been 
accustomed ; yet nowhere have I had the miseries to 
which this country has been a prey, presented to me 
in so impressive a manner, My companion had been 
brought up at the school here, and he had not visited it 
for twelve years. At every step he pointed out some 
contrast in its present to its past state, with all the force 
which simplicity gives to feeling. Now, he recognised 
the servant of an old friend, whose entire household 
had disappeared ; now, the parent, whose children 
were no more; now he stopped at the spot where some 
happy mansion had stood ; anon, at the site of some 
desolate dwelling, where he had once been happy. He 
insisted on our going tohis former schoolmaster. We 
soon found the house, but, strange to say, the door was 
gone. After calling for some time, an old head, with 
a little black beard, and spectacles on nose, presented 
itself at the window. We were directed through a door 
at some distance, and found our way into the abode of 
the Logiotatos by a hole in his garden wall. The 
schoolmaster we found seated on a carpet, at one end 
of an extensive space, that once had been separated 
into several apartments, The partition walls had been 
knocked down ; the roof, on one side, was supported 
only on stakes; the floor was partly broken up. Dur- 
ing the last three years, it had been a konak for Al- 
banians ; but since he had discovered the expedient of 
walling up his door, and entering by a concealed pas- 
sage, he lived unmolested in the midst of the ruins. 

I was afterwards taken to visit one of the former 
wealthy inhabitants of the place, and, as the Didasea- 
los me, a learned man, and a philosopher. We 
entered a spacious court, surrounded by buildings of* 
considerable extent; we walked through several dila- 

dated passages and corridors; untied the strings that 
fastened some doors; but could find no living soul. 
At length, a sharp and cracked voice answering us, 
we were conducted by the sound to a little chamber, 
where, seated in a corner, on an old pelisse, and writ- 
ing on a stool, we found the philosopher of whom we 
were in search. He was quite disconcerted by the 
unexpected appearance of a European, but immedi- 
ately assumed an air of constrained ease, I was at 
once pleased and grieved to observe the contrast this 
character displayed, with the incessant and empty la- 

s and aspirations of the Greeks. He never 
once alluded to public complaints, or to private mis- 
fortunes; and artfully manceuvred to get a neighbour 
te make and bring in coffee, as if served by his own 
He told me that it was ite intentionally that 
left his court and house in forlorn condition in 
which I saw it, that it might not attract the Albanians. 
This was the first time I had made acquaintance with 
a Greek who did not parade his misfortunes. ‘ It is 
man )” said since, in these parts, the chil- 
dren of the Hellenes have had to blush to be looked 
on by a freeman’s eye. All that remains to us now 
is the cup of philosophy ; that is, the dregs ; the rest 
is gone. Looking at me, my costume, my condition, 
you might imagi 


[After some perplexities, it was arranged that Dio- 
genes, as he called this ms Bede wad should accom pany 
on his expeditiou.] “Accordingly, next morning, 
when I presented my-elf at the gate of the deserted 
mansion, the little man stood before me as complete 
& metamorphosis as human being ever underwent, 
equipped for the journey in a eostume worthy the 


pencil that sketched the ‘ Marri; la-mode,”’ The 


jackets, 
with sleeves either hanging over the hand, or shortened 
to the fore-arm, enlarged proportionally the superior 
parts of the figure; an old furred pelisse was heaped 
on one shoulder ; the kalpak, in a napkin, hung on 
the other side, and a tarbouch (wadded nightcap), 
which once had been red, was drawn over, and cir- 
cumscribed the dimensions of a little face, the diminu- 
tive lineaments of which were disputed between drol- 


lery and benevolence. His morning and glossy coun- rakki, 


tenance beamed with satisfaction as he surveyed his 
preparations, and was convulsed with laughter when 
he contemplated his own figure. 

My new companion’s Rozinante, not the least strange 
portion of his equipment, was now brought out; a 
colokythia, or dried gourd, with water, slung on one 
side, the kalpak on the other. Thus equipped, and 
these arrangements completed, we set forward. The 
old man, boisterously happy at visiting Olympus again, 
and with the enthusiasm of a schoolboy, and the fer- 
vour of a hero of July (this was in July 1830), quot- 
ing Homer, and singing revolutionary Greek songs. 
Notwithstanding his grotesque appearance, he was 
every where treated with the utmost respect ; and the 
abuse he was in the constant habit of pouring on the 
Greeks, and the epithets ‘ soulless,” ‘ spiritless,’ ‘ thick- 
headed,’ ‘bastards of their forefathers,’ and ‘ unworthy 
of their country and name,’ in which he delighted to 
indulge, were received in silence. At the time, I was 
astonished at this; but I have since discovered that 
you stand all the better with a people for abusing them, 
if not from malevolence. One slight deviation from 
custom or etiquette will injure a stranger more than 
the expression of any opinions, however outrageous ; 
or the breach of any duty, however sacred. 

On leaving Tcherichines, we immediately com- 
menced the ascent of the mountain. On reaching 
the summit of the chain of hills that encircles Alas- 
sona, we turned round to look on the spreading roots 
of Olympus, which, seen from below, are 
and broken mountains, but which appeared, from the 
spot where we stood, like a sandy plain cut out by 
deep watercourses, the abrupt sides darkened by im- 
memorial forests of pine and oak. Having got sight 
of our destination for the night, I pushed on alone, 
according to my practice; and thinking myself safer 
ahead than in company with some wild acquaint- 
ance which the philosopher had picked up, I suc- 
ceeded in reaching it about a couple of hours after 
sunset. I knocked, but it was long before I could 
get any notice taken of me. At length the monks 
came out to reconnoitre on a little balcony, con- 
structed for that purpose, when I was subjected to a 
most minute interrogatory; and it was by appealing 
to their charity and humanity, not only as a way- 
worn traveller, but as one who had just escaped the 
most imminent dangers, that, seeing I was quite alone, 
I succeeded in obtaining admission.” 

[Im a little, Diogenes comes up, and a laughable scene 
takes place before he is admitt His first words betray 
the country of our author, and the monks crowd about 
him, exclaiming, “ An Englishman! a Frank!” with as 
strong marks of surprise as if he had been some rare forci 
animal. The travellers are hospitably entertained for 
the night. In the morning, leaving Diogenes behind, Mr 
Urquhart started on foot, with his guides, immediately 
after sumrise.} “The floeks of the monastery were on our 
way, at the distanee of ten miles; there we were to 
breakfast, aud there were we to pass the night, after 
ascending to the summit. They calculated seven hours 
from the monastery to the summit. The sheep-fold was 
half way ; so that, independent of the aseent, we had 
thirty miles before us. It was a I time since I had 
undertaken such a pedestrian ition, but I have 
always found that there is no way to succeed, like put- 
ting oneself under the necessity of action. 

As we descended, the mist, which either covered us or 
hung over the mountain, entirely shut out the view until 
we reached the limits of the forest, where we expected 
to find the flocks, shepherds, and our breakfast. Here 
we emerged from the mist, and seemed to be in the first 
story of the heavens. 

We were on the bold faee of the mountain, looking 
towards the sea; and I have doubted the reality 
of its hazy waters, but for the white specks dotted along 
the frequented course between Saloniea and the southern 
headland of Thessaly. Beyond, and far away to the 
might be 
Athos, and t 


a distance of ninety miles, made me resolve on Hey 


they had been the uight before, by the amoke which as- 
cended from the yet burning fire. My guides now in- 
sisted on returning, and it was with great difficulty that 
1 succeeded in getting them to go on ; and one of them, 
pretending to go in another direction to look for the en- 


soon came to an 

the fold, which was a permanent structure of stones, like 

a tambour, circular, and about the ea of a man, to 
off the blast, we saw them ret g, followed by 

ti sheep and We received each of ‘us a loaf of 

black bread, we: 


ascend Mount Oly 

We had still two cont work to the which now 
overhung us to the north. and we set forward much re- 
vived. e grass and shrubs now entirely disappeared, 
and we had to toil over broken ents of schist and 
marble, which, minutely fractured by the frost, might 
have made a very macadamised road, had it been 
frequented by carriages and heavy waggons, for it much 
resembled a road upon which the fresh-broken stones are 
laid down. On one peak we perceived the remains of 
pot and, on the summit, a .ortion of a slab, which 
once had borne an inseription. This they ealled St Ste- 
phano; but, on arriving here completely exhausted, it 
was with dismay that I perceived, separated from me by 
an enormous chasm, another peak, which was evidently 
higher than that on which I stood. The difference, in- 
deed, could not be much, for it cut off but a small frac- 
tion _— the mighty cloudless horizon that reigned all 
aroun 

Ispent no more than an hour at this giddy height, where 
the craving of my eyes would not have been satisfied under 
a week. I seemed to Neg eng over the sea, at 
the height of 10,000 feet. lonica was quite distinguish- 
able, lying north-east , Larissa dunder my very feet. 
The whole horizon, from north to south-west, was occu- 

ied by mountains, hanging on, as it were, to Olympus. 
is the range that runs westward along the north of 
Thessaly, ending in the Pindus. The line of bearing of 
these heaved-up strata seems to correspond with that of 
the Pindus, that is, to run pag and south, and oo | 
ted their escarpment to mpus. Ossa, whi 
jo like a hillock beneath, stretched away at right angles 
to the south ; and, in the interval, spread far, far in the 
red distance, the level lands of Thessaly, under that pe- 
culiar dusty mist which makes nature look like a giyantie 
— of an unnatural effect produced on the secne of 
a theatre. 

When I first reached the summit, and looked over the 
warm plains of Thessaly, this haze was of a pale yellow 
hue. It deepened gradually, and became red, then brown, 
while similar tints, far more vivid, were reproduced higher 
in the sky. But when I turned round to the east, w 
which the vast shadows of night were travelling, the col 
ocean looked like a plain of lead; the shadow of the 
mighty mass of O] was projected twenty miles along 
its surface ; and I stood on the very edge, and on my 
tiptoes. On such a spot what impressions crowd upon 
the mind, bewilder the senses, and absorb the soul! Here, 
where the early Greek was borne above the earth, and 
raised nearest to the skies, has the torch of imagination 
been grasped by the Hellenic race ; here was the idea of 
eternity conceived, and genius called to life by the thought 
and hope of immortality. 

The cold was intolerable, and I commenced to turn 
my face and my steps towards the nether world, and soon 
discovered the difference between ascending and descend- 
ing, and thought that the winged feet of the Olympus 
courier was a metaphor so appropriate that it must have 
originated in the very tract which I was passing over, and 
in similar feats to those which I was performing. On 
regaining the sheep-fold, a new dilemma arose. I was 
unprovided with clothing: none of the shepherds could 
spare me any thing ; a had only ascended that height 
fortwo days. Itisa itional point of honour amongst 
them to reach, once a-year, this elevation; and there 
were neither trees, nor shrubs, nor with which they 
could make a fire. There was ing for it but to pro- 
ceed downwards to the monastery. 7 

There was scarcely an interval of darkness between the 
setting of the sun and the rising of the moon, so brilliant 
were the stars; and when the orb of Diana arose, the 
rays she shot might even have made her brother's face 
turn pale with envy. A couple of shepherds besides my 
own guide accompanied me some way, so as to put us in 
the true direction: and having reached the track which 
their flocks had recently le in ascending, they left 
us to our fate. I had known what it is to be hungry, 
thirsty, with one’s limbs broken with fatigue, and the 
nerves wholly overcome with long privation of sleep ; I 


east, | have known what it is to cast myself, in recklessness of 


life, w the cold earth, or in the snow, or on the beach, 
is night every misery with whi 
owever, the monastery alone, fort: 
miles of ascent and descent ; my guide, ———- 
half-way down, having thrown himself on the ground, 
where I was forced, from cold, to leave him. 
The structure of Olympus is very singular. The central 
group is marble, sometimes in thin layers, varying from 
fine to very coarse-grained white, sometimes gray, 
a little limestone = 
ooking from escarpments present them- 
selves as cliffs. Towards 
a little gnei overlying the mar water 
wt round it in a vale somewhat 
irregular, formed by the back of the marble and the face 
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| 
4g xwo-thirds of the altitude of Mont Blanc. It is situated Le a jr campment, returned no more. In half an hour we per of an 
in Thessaly, and is called by the modern Greeks | tidy kalpak, yellow slipper, Jubbee, and Dragomanic | ceived the flocks, but it was only after two hours of toil- mica 
| Lacha, It is not so much one isolated hill, as the | air, were converted into something between the Tartar | 9me march that we reached the fold. — 
highest eminenee in great range of hills. Its great | and thescarecrow. To begin by the foundation. On 
elevation and inaccessibility would the step of his door stood a pair of shapeless Turkish end, 
to an imaginative people in an early age of the world, | boots, into which disappeared a pair of spindlelike and | - ~ os _ “4 ene It is 
such ideas as that the sky rested upon it, and that it | diverging calfs, bound tight round by Tartar breeches, aie tn wm fugitive; they gov ‘ly t 3 and 
4 was the dwelling-place of the divinities by which the | which, as they rose beyond the knee, uniting, swelled | ¢, their heels, in every direction, driving ther sheep be- fame 
fore them, but, having got within hail of one of them, we ay 
| Penit 
toric 
rock. 
varie 
: H | addition to their commons, a lump of srow, and we a few | 
drink of milk. I now bethought me of the bottle of ness, 
{ and pouring a little into a drinking cup, the milk ever, 
| goat was milked foaming into it, and I can strongly and | 
! recommend the same beverage to all my readers who oe 
er 
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: Palene and Sithonia. This glimpse of Mount Athos, at 
1D 
| lar above the monastery, plum-trees, loaded wit it, 
H whieh looked like wax ; they were of all colours; yellow, 
j pink, and red, predominating. Every where there was 
abuadance of boxwood, of colossal dimensions, which 
; likeness ends.’ ”’ : extended higher up than even the pines. But the mag- 
if nificent prospect which displayed itself to my eyes on 
cmerging from the cloud, showed nowhere, in our vicinity, 
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of a mingled formation of stratified granite, and 
mica schist. The stratification of the mountains that 
surround Thessaly on three sides—the west, the north, 
and east—is identical; so, also, is the line of dip and 
bearing. The range of mountains which forms the 
south side of Thessaly, is of a vi 


different character. 
It is limestone, towering almost like a dicular, 
and stretching like a contmuous wall; thence the 
fame of i and the glory of Leonidas. I 
have been in the habit of designatmg a» Pcloponnesian 
that peculiar limestone which in the Grecian 
Peninsula, from Thermopyla southward. And on his- 
toric grounds alone, that name ought to belong to this 
rock. It is a detestable rock for the geologist, the bota- 
nist, the agriculturist, and the painter, because it has no 
variety, no organic remains, and no minerals; it bears 
few plants, affords little soil, and is tame without soft- 
ness, or rude without wildness. It makes amends, how- 
ever, by the themes it has furnished to the historian, 
and the home it has afforded to the poet. The former 
owes to it the scenes of Thermopyle, Marathon, and 
Cheronza ; the latter is indebted to it for Helicon, Ida, 
Olenos, and Parnassus. Affording but 2 limited amount 
of herbs and shrubs, it endows them with unrivalled fla- 
vour ; hence the long renown of the flocks of Arcadia; 
hence the fragrant heather, thyme, and rosemary, that 
have immortalised the honey of Hymettus. 

Before the throne of Jupiter, aud wandering over the 
abode of the gods, I of course interrogated each site and 
rock for records of its former glory ; and sought in the 
traditions or the superstition of the ephemeral beings who 
pasture their flocks within its sacred precincts, for traces 
of the fictions which have entwined its name with our 
earliest associations, and which have stamped its charac- 
ter and its memory on the masterpieces of art, and the 

irations of to say, it was not without 
found instend, the original impressions of the spot which 

instead, the ori i of the spot whic 

had created dowatittany af Greece. They had no re- 
collection of the ‘ ;’ no tradition of Apollo, or 
of Phaeton ; but they told me that ‘ the stars came down 
at night on Olympus !’ ‘ that heaven and earth had once 
met upon its summit, but that since men had grown 
wicked, God had gone higher up.’” 


A QUEER OLD JUDGE. 

Ow the appointment of new sheriffs for the city of 
London, it was, and, we believe, is still customary for 
them to be harangued on the duties of their office by 
one of the judges or barons of the high courts of the 
land. On one of these occasions, in the year 1659, the 
fullowing speech was delivered. The speaker was an 
inferior or puisné baron of exchequer, by name Baron 
Tomlinson, and a merry, truth-telling old soul he 
must have been—a deal, we suspect, like our own 
Lord Hermand, recently deceased. Two citizens, 
named Warner and Love, were the newly appointed 
sheriffs whom Baron Tomlinson addressed :— 

“How do you, Mr Warner? Save you, Mr Love. 
Gentlemen citizens, I observe in you three things ; first, 
that ye are well clad; from whence I note, that ye are 
no slovens. bey D wish I were a sheriff, so it were not 
chargeable, and that I might always be in the office ; for 
certainly a sheriff can never be a-cold, his gown is so 
warm ; and, on my word, yours seem to be excellent good 
scarlet. Some men may ask, why do you wear red 
gowns, and not blue or green? As for blue, it isa colour 
which signifies constancy ; now, constancy cannot be at- 
tributed to sheriffs ; for a sheriff is a sheriff this year, and 
none the next. As for green, it is Mahomet’s colour, and 
so too heathenish for a Christian. I confess fille morte, 
which signifies decay, had been the most proper colour 
for a sheriff, because he puts off his gown with the fall of 
the leaf; and, secondly, natn it may decay his estate, 
if he be too expensive in his office. But next to that, 
red is the most convenient colour ; for indeed most hand- 
some and delectable things are red, as roses, egra- 
nates, the lips, the tongue, &c., so that, wt gre an- 
cestors did wisely to clothe magistrates with this decent 
and becoming colour. It is true I have a gown too, but 
they make me wear the worst of any baron of the ex- 
chequer ; it is plain cloth, as you see, without any fining ; 
I am still a baron, and I hope I 

so as long as I live; when I am dead, I care not 
is baron, or whether there be a 
thing I observe is, that ye look 


ing ye. But 
I do not question 


4 
3 


J 
F 


well understand it : 
(for some men tell me 
better), were it not the cause of my life's misery ; 
for here I am constrained, or else I must my employ- 
speeches in my old age, and, when 1 have 
in the to stand here with the other talking 
Truly, gentlemen, it is a 
Iam put to; 
at b remember, emen, 
ild, if my mother asked if I 
that pleased me not, why 
and make no answer: then would she say, ‘Sirrah, 
not a word from me. ‘Nay 
said she, ‘if you "t speak, you shall have 


i 


fe 

iF 

2. 


voice of wisdom in your 

do not think that 1 will whi 
impossible you should hear me, and I should seem to sit 
upon the bench like a madman talking to myself: besides, 
the proverb says, ‘that where there is whispering, there 
is lying.” Truly, gentlemen, I am an old man, and have 
these and find them to be wise sa’ 

while a; tlem: warrant ye above five an 
ie _ saw A. ing with a knife ; 
said she ; ‘it is a dangerous 
tools.” Truly, gentlemen, I 
the of this ; for had your city never 
been in am iving condition than now. At first 
you played with these edged tools in your military and 
artillery grounds, and e sport with them before your 
wives ; but I think they have made with you since. 
Truly, for my part, I cannot tell what to do for these 
edged ; and I believe you are in a quandary too: 
for my part, I resolve never to meddle with them ; and I 
hope you have so much and cowardice, as to do so 
too. King James would never meddle with them, you 
know: now, if you will not take my foolish advice, take 
his wise counsel. 

But to return where I left ; I say, gentlemen, that I 
will neither bawl, nor speak softly, but talk in an in- 
different tone between both, that you may hear me, and 
I may hear myself, and so we may all hear one another ; 
and truly there is great reason for it: for by hearing we 
convey our reason one to another, Now, that I have 
reason, I will prove; for every man isa rational creature ; 
now, I am a man, therefore I am a reasonabie creature. 
Gentlemen, this makes as much for you as for me, for by 
this do I you likewise to be rational creatures, and 
so fit to be sheriffs. Thus I find ye qualified for your 
office. And truly, gentlemen, sheriffs are men of great 
antiquity and authority; some are of opinion that sheriffs 
were invented in Tyre and Sidon; truly, gentlemen, it 
stands with reason, for I am sure they were the first in- 
ventors of scarlet. But to leave this opinion, I do find in 
the Bible, how Joseph was, by Pharoah, king of Egypt, 
made sheriff of Grand Cairo; and Daniel was, by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Assyria, made sheriff of Babylon. 
In the first place, their habit proves this to be true, for 
they wore the same badges of their authority as you have; 
that is to say, scarlet gowns and gold chains. I will not 
dispute whether their gowns were lined with fur or no, 
neither was it material, nor indeed so requisite ; the hot- 
ness of their countries not permitting that formality. 
Secondly, we read how Joseph arrested his brothers for 
carrying away his plate, which he could not have done 
had he not had bailiffs and serjeants under him, officers 
peculiar to a sheriff: and to make it more evident, we do 
not find that he took out his writ out of any other office 
but his own; which he could not have warranted, had he 
not been sheriff himself. But you will say, where were the 
two sheriffs to parallel our two sheriffs? To that I answer, 
where was there a county of Middlesex Ss to any 
of those cities, for the other person to be sheriff of? Was 
it requisite there should be two sheriffs, in those places, 
where there was never a county of Middlesex, because 
there are two sheriffs of London, where there is a county 
of Middlesex? No; for it is the county that makes the 
sheriff, not the sheriff makes the county. This, gentle- 
men, is law. Now, gentlemen, I shall tell ye more than 
ever you heard before, to show you that I have not spent 
my time in idleness, which is this ; that as there is an 
archangel, and an archbishop, and an archdeacon, so is 
there an archsheriff, which is Saturn, or Beelzebub, the 
prince of the air. This is evident from the o_ of his 
employment ; for as it is your duty to punish offenders 
and sinners in this ina 9 so it is his duty to punish 
sinners and offenders both in this world and the world 
to come. 


forty years y 

*Lay down the knife, boy,’ 

thing to play with 

believe you find 
ore 


a. I shall tell you 


I shall entreat a favour of you ; ‘Thave a kinsman at your 
end of the town, a maker ; I know you will have 
many occasions before this time twelvemonth, and I ho 


I have spoken in time ; pray make use of him; you will 
do the poor man a favour, and yourself no prejudice. 
Pray, gentlemen, what have you for dinner ? for I profess 
I forgot to go to market yesterday, that I might get my 
speech by heart. Truly, I count it no dis- 
honour to go te market myself; there is no trusting to 
servants ; had you lived as long in the world as I have 
done, you would say se, When I was a young man as 
are I scorned to go to market then as well as you; 
ut since I went myself, I find that my servants cheated 
me of, I warrant you, five pounds in the year. — 
would reckon me two shillings for a leg of mutton, whic 
I can buy as good aone now for five groats and twopence. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve o'clock: well, good-bye to ye, gentlemen. 
But stay! I have forgot the main thing ye came for: I 
must our oath. Lord, what a crazy memory 


have 


thoughts are not ubiquitary ; they cannot be in your 
kitchen and my head both at dose 
are several sorts of oaths ; there is the Protector’s 
“bythe * * * 3 there is the cavalier’s oath, ‘ 

* *  ¥ and there is the chambermaid’s oath, ‘as I am 
honest ;’ then there is an cath which you are to swear, 
and which all men swear who take upon them employ- 
ments of trust, ‘so help me God.” Now, some men say 
this is not an oath, but my conscience tells me the con- 
trary. Truly there are so many opinions, that a man 
cannot tell which to believe. However, I have swom 
this oath twenty times, and would do times more, 
before I would lose my place. But why do I use persua- 
sion? I see you arecome with a resolution to swear, and 
I am come to swear ye, and so we are agreed. Well, 
now you have heard what those things are which you 
must swear; lay your hands on the book, and say, ‘as 
God help us, Mr we will perform all these things 
as well as we can.” Thus Masters Sheriffs, you hear what 
you have sworn ; pray be diligent and careful to observe 
every particular , fear God, obey your superiors, and rule 
your city with prudence ; that as you are sheriffs, you 
‘ing ma: mages 

and being knighted, may die Nl of age wors' | 
be buried with escocheons. Now, Mr Sheriffs, me 
home, kiss your wives, and by that time the cloth tad 
I will be with ye ; so good-bye till I see ye.” 


SUFFERINGS OF GUADELUPE VICTORIA. 
GuapELore Victoria was one of the most di ished 

a co-patriots, he 815, se- 
veral exploits not less remarkable for daring and succesa 
than those related respecting Wallace and other heroes 
of that class. At length, inl 


with 


tachment to his The zeal with which the inha- 
bitants engaged in the cause of the revolution was worn 
out ; with each reverse their it imcreased ; 
and as the disastrous accounts from the interior left them 
but little hopes of bringing the contest to a favourable 
issue, the Villages refused te furnish any farther suppli 
the last remnant of Victoria’s followers deserted him, | 
he was left absolutely alone. Still his courage was un- 
subdued, and his tion not to yield, on any terms, to 
the Spaniards, unshaken. He refused the rank and re- 
wards which Apodaca as the price of his sub- 
mission, and determined to seek an asylum in the solitude 
of the furest, rather than accept the indudlo, on the faith 
of which so many of the insurgents yielded up their arms. 
This extraordinary ect was carried into execution 
with a decision highly characteristic of the man. Unac- 
companied by a single attendant, and provided only with 
a little linen and a sword, Victoria threw himself into the 
mountainous district which occupies so large a portion of 
the province of Vera Cruz, and from the eyes 
of his cou: en. His after history is so extremely 
wild, that I should hardly venture to relate it here, did 
not the unanimous evidence of his confirm 
the story of his sufferings, as I have often heard it from 
his own mouth. During the first two weeks, Victoria 
was supplied with provisions by the Indians, who all knew 
and respected his name ; but Apodaca was so apprehen- 
sive that he would again emerge from his retreat, that a 
thousand men were ordered ont, in small detachm 
literally to hunt him down. Wherever it was Shoptened 
that a village had either received him or relieved his 
wants, it was burnt without m ; and this struck 
the Indians with such terror, that they either fled at 
the sight of Victoria, or were the first to denounce the 
approach of a man whose might prove so fatal 
to them. For upwards of six months he was followed 
like a wild beast by his pursuers, who were often so near 
him, that he could hear their imprecations against him- 
self, and Apodaca too for having condemned them to so 
fruitless a search. On one occasion he escaped a detach- 
ment, which he fell in with unexpectedly, pgm 
a river which they were unable to cross: and on 

others he concealed himself, when in the immediate vici- 
nity of the royal troops, beneath the thick shrubs and 
creepers with which the woods of Vera Cruz abound. At 
last, a story was made up, to satisfy the viceroy, of a body 
having been found, which had been recognised as that of 


{averted in the Gazette of 


and the troops were to more pressing labours in 
the interior. ' 
But Victoria's trials did not cease with the 


fatigues which he un- 


owed a little tranquillity ; but his sufferings were still 
subsist upon the fruits of w nature isso lavish in those 
climates ; but in winter he was attenuated by hunger ; 
and I have heard him that no repast 
has afforded him so since, as he experi- 
enced, after being long deprived of food, m i 

bones or i that he happened te find 
dead in the woods. By accustomed hi 


five days, without i ing but water, withou’ 


serious inconvenience; but w 


fr ‘But you must excuse me, gentlemen; my 


to a single wrapper of cotton, whic! found one : 
usual to some Indian huts, is he regarded as an 


| 
if not, then it is asit was. But since it is my misfortune, | 
I shall talk to ye as well as I cam: but, friends, you must 
not expect that I should bawi to you, like fellows who 
cry carrots and turnips in the street ; for that would be 
troublesome to me, and, perhaps, cause the almonds of 
my cars to fall, with overstraining my impotent lungs. 
And now it comes into my mind, I desire you, when you 
are in yous ellen, to those fellows yaule so in a 
es & besides that they will not let the people 
sleep, ery of wisdom can never be heard in your : 
streets for the perpetual bawling those carters keep ; and 
traly if you do not remedy it, 1 am afraid you will as 
soon hear the lamentation of wild nightingales, as the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
powered the patriots of Mexico, and the strength of Vie- 
| toria became much reduced. To pursue the interesting : 
in Mr Ward’s Mexico in 1827—* Not- 
MEistanding the desperate efforts of Victoria’s men, their 
courage was of no avail against the superior discipline and ‘ 
arms of their adversaries. In the course of the year 1816, ! 
| most of the old soldiers fell ; those by whom he replaced 
| them, had neither the same enthusiasm nor the same at- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
truly if you do so, then you do well, And now I speak of your : 
and last observation conce what it is: first, you are th 
wherefore you come hither ? and it is your duty to keep those prisoners who are : 
committed to your charge, as close as ag wives lock 
3 up their best to this purpose, Mr Warner, are 
or in the two counters at your disposal ; and Newgate, Mr 
tell ye: ye come hither to take your oaths before mm. | Love, is appointed for your portion. Secondly, you are . 
Gentlemen, I am the puisn¢é baron of the exchequer: | the chief executioners of sentences upon malefactors, 
that is to say, the meanest baron : for, though I am net it be hina j ‘ Sheri assed and worn out by the 
guilty of interpreting many hard words, yet this hath dergone, his clothes torn to pieces, and his body lacerated 
m so continually beaten into my head, that I do ee 
| 
| O such abstinence, that he could remam four, abd eve 
was = sustenance a = = 
; ferings were very acute. For thirty months he never : 
tasted bread, nor saw a human being, nor tho at ; 
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inestimable treasure. The mode in which Victoria (cut 
off as he was from all communication with the world) 
received intelligence of the revolution of 1821, is hardly 
less extraordinary than the fact of his having been able 
to support existence amidst so many hardships, during 
the intervening period. When, in 1818, he was abandoned 
bby the rest of his men, he was asked by two Indians, 
lingered with him to the last, and on whose fidelity 
he knew that he could rely, if any change should take 
where he wished them to look for him? He pointed, 
reply, to a mountain at some distance, and told them 
on that mountain, perhaps, they might find his 
bones. His only reason for selecting it was its being par- 
ticularly rugged and inaccessible, and surrounded by 
forests of a vast extent. 

The Indians treasured up this hint, and as soon as the 
first news of Iturbide’s declaration reached them, they 
set out in quest of Victoria; they separated on arriving 
at the foot of the mountain, and employed six whole 
weeks in examining the woods with which it was covered ; 
during this time they lived principally by the chase : but 
finding their stock of maize exhausted, and all their 
efforts unavailing, they were about to give up the attempt, 
when one of them discovered, in crossing a ravine, which 
Vivtoria occasionally frequented, the print of a foot, which 
he immediately recognised to be that of a European. By 
European, I mean European descent, and consequently 
accustomed to wear shoes, which always give a difference 
of ~- to the foot, very perceptible to the eye of a na- 
tive. e Indian waited two days upon the spot; but 
seeing nothing of Victoria, and finding his supply of pro- 
visions completely at an end, he suspended uw a tree 
near the place, four tortillas, or little maize cakes, which 
were all he had left, and set out for his village, in order 
to replenish his wallets, hopin that if Victoria should 

in the meantime, the tortillas would attract his at- 
tion, and convince him that some friend was in search 
ofhim. His little plan succeeded completely ; Victoria, 
on crossing the ravine two —_ afterwards, perceived the 
maize cakes, which the birds had, fortunately, not de- 
voured. He had then been four whole days without eat- 
and upwards of two years without tasting bread ; 
he says himself, that he devoured the tortillas before 
the cravings of his appetite would allow him to reflect 
the singularity of finding them on this ~ 75! spot, 
Som he had never before seen any trace ‘of a human 
He was at a loss to determine whether they had 
been left there by a friend or a foe ; but feeling sure that 
whoever had left them intended to return, he concealed 
himself near the place, in order to observe his motions, 
and to take his own measures accordingly. Within a short 
time the Indian returned ; Victoria instantly i 
him, and abruptly started from his concealment, in order 
to welcome his faithful follower ; but the man, terrified 


the province, where it was not credited at first, so ly 
‘was every one convinced of his death; but it was soon 


wns, 

and then set — > was at 
time preparing for the of Mexico. He was re- 
om D t cordiality ; but his indepen- 
dent spirit was too little in unison with Iturbide’s project 
for this good understanding to continue long. Victoria 
had fought for a liberal form of government, and not 
merely for a change of masters ; and Iturbide, unable to 
him over, drove him again into the woods during his 
lived reign, from whence he only returned to give 

the signal for a general rising against the too ambit: 

emperor. 


THE BARINGS. 
In a late number of the New York American we find 
the following sketch of the rise of the celebrated London 
house of the Barings :— 

“ In the year 1785 or 6, William Bingham of Philadel- 
phia was a senator in Congress, and through his influence 
with the elder Mr Adams, if not with General Washing- 
ton himself, he procured for his son-in-law, Mr Alexander 
Baring, the agency of the United States government in 


Bingham induced the government to ch their gene- 
ral account from the Messrs Willinks, 

dam, given them by John Adams and Benjamin Franklin, 
to the Barings, in London; and we may say, that, from 
that until within a few oy the house of 

— ers, and Co., through al 


cantile business, ———_ for American citizens. Added 
es ee e same influence that house was given 


tered in 1818, they received the appointment of agent of 
t the ment of agent 

the Bank of England, and for generally ; thus 

and of en the 
t government, we may add, of t 

pest, mense commissions and its, 


ality, of controlling a consi: of the floating ca- 
that these marks of confidence gave to the part- 


ners of that house great influence in the British empire, 
and also on the continent. 
The elder member of the firm, Mr Francis Baring, 
made a baronet : this title has descended to his eldest 
son, Thomas Baring, who, without being a partner in the 
house, received, with the title from Sir Francis, the im- 
mense hereditary estates gained by the business opera- 
tions confided to that house by the American people and 
their institutions. The two sons of Sir Thomas i 
Thomas and John, are now partners of the house, whi 
the second son of old Sir Francis, Alexander, who acted 
as senior member of the house of Baring, Brothers, and 
Co. for more than thirty years, who married Miss 
ham of Philadelphia, and who retired from the house 
1828, with a fortune of upwards of two millions of 
sterling, is now Lord Ashburton, a peer of the 
We thus see that a few active young men of humble 
origin, from Exeter, in the county 
the influence they possessed through the great moni 
operations of the American government and people, not 
only advanced themselves to immense fortunes, but to 
istingui marks of honour from their sovereign.” 


of Devonshire, have, b: 


fourteenth century. 


SIR PENNY. 


[Sir Penny is supposed by Warton to be a composition 
of the age of Chaucer, that is, of the latter part of the 
Its title in the Cotton Manuscri 
where it has been preserved, is “ Narratio de Domino 
Denario,” the Story of Lord Denarius, or Penny. The 
fancy of thus impersonating money as a knight of much 
prowess, is a very droll one, and the whole piece is ex- 
tremely shrewd and clever. As it is little known, we 
transfer it to the Journal, but with a revised orthography, 
retaining only the old spelling where the metre or rhyme 
render it necessary, or where the word is obsolete, in 
which cases the Italic type is assumed.] 


In earth there is a little thing, 
And reignis as a rich king, 
Where he is lent in land ; 
Sir Penny is his name called, 
He makis both young and auld 
w until his hand. 


Dukes, earls, and i 
To serve him are they full bowne,' 
Both by day and night. 
Sir Penny changes men’s mood, 
And gars* them oft to don their hood, 
And to rise him again’; 
Men honour him with great rev'rence, 
And make full meikle obedience, 
Unto that little swain. 
In King’s court it is no boot,+ 
Against Sir Penny for to moot,® 
So meikle is he of might : 
He is so witty and so strang, 
That, be it never so meikle wrang, 
He will make it right. 


be Penny may men women till,* 


Lang wit t not chide, 
If he 

gude scarlet and green. 
He may buy both heaven and hell, 
And ilka thing that is to sell, 

In earth he has sic : 
The poor are ay put behind, 

Where he comes in place. 
When he beginis him to mell 
He makis meek that erst was fell, 

And weak that bold has been. 
All the needs full soon are sped, 

Both withouten A and wed,® 

Where Penny gaes between. 
The dooms-men’® he makes so b! 

That they may not the right find, 

Nor the sooth to see ; 

th to make Sir Penny wrath, 

Full dear with them is he! 
Where strife is, Penny makis peace ; 

Of all angers he may release, ’ 

In land where he will lend ; 
Of faes he may make friends sad, 

Of counsel they may never be rad'* 

That may have him to friend. 
That Sire is set on high dais,'* 

At the buird 

The more he is to men plenty, 
The ts he, 
And halden dear in huird.'5 


Penny is a gude fellaw, 

Men welcome him in deed and saw,'* 
Come he never so oft : 

He is not welcomed as a guest, 

But evermore served with the best, 
And made to sit full soft. 

Whoso is sted® in any need, 

With Sir Penny may they 
Howsoever they betide: . 

He that Sir Penny is withal, 

Shall have his will in steed and stall, 


When others are set aside. 
Sir Penny gars, in rich weed, 
Full many go and ride on steed, 
ilka and i y. 
The is given ay 
'o Penny, for his pride. 


Sir Penny o’er all the gree, 
Both in h citie, 
n castle and in tower. 

Withouten owther or shield, 
Is he the best in firth and field, 

And stalwortest in stowr,** 
In ilka place the sooth is seen, 
Sir Penny is o’er all bideen, 

Master most in mood ; 
Agains’ his stevyn no man stan 

Nowther by land nor flood. 
Sir Penny may full meikle avail 
To them that has need of counsail, 

As seen is in assize: 
He lengthens life and saves fra dede : 
But love it not o’er weel, I rede, 

For sin of covetise. 
If thou have hap treasure to win, 
Delight thee not too meikle therein, 


But spend it as well as thou can, 

So that thou love both God and man, 
In perfect charitie. 

God grant us grace, with heart and will 

The gudes that he has given us till 
Well and wisely to d; 

And so our lives here for to my 

That we may have his bliss to meed,*® 


ver withouten end. 

! Disposed. 2 Causes. 3 Against, 4of 
no advantage. 5 Dispute. 6 Approach. 7lfhe 
give them long trailing gowns. 8 Meddle. 9 Without 
surety or pledge. 10 Judges. 1! Loath. 12In 
want. 13 A certain kind of seat, elevated above the rest. 
14 A part of the table correspondingly elevated. 15 Hoard. 
16 Lose. 17 To stupify them to their miseries. 18 Cease. 


19 Wishes to have done on earth. 2° Sea and land. 21 Word 


LATIN AND LABOUR. 

The following dote was related by the late John 
Adams [at one time president of the United States], even 
to the last days of his life, with all that good humour 
which was so characteristic of him, and, it is presumed, 
has not yet passed away from the minds of many who 
have heard it from his own lips; a few only of his st 
expressions are remembered :—* When I was a boy, I 
to study the Latin grammar, but it was dull, and I hated 
it. My father was anxious to send me to college, and 
therefore I studied the grammar till I could bear with it 
no longer ; and, going to my father, I told him I did not 
like study, and asked for some other employment. It 
was ing his wishes, and he was quick in his answer. 
6 Well, John,’ said he, ‘if Latin grammar does not suit 
you, you may try ditching, perhaps that will; my meadow 
yonder needs a ditch, and you may put by Latin, and try 
that.’ This seemed a delightful change, and to the mea- 
dow I went. But I soon found ditching harder than 
Latin, and the first forenoon was the | I ever ex- 
perienced. That day I ate the bread of labour, and glad 
was I when night on, some 
comparison between Latin grammar itching, but 
said not a word about it. I dug the next forenoon, and 
—_ to at but it was humiliat- 

Z, al not do it. At night toil conquered pri 
and I told my father = of the severest trials wae 
life) that, if he chose, I would go back to Latin grammar. 
He was glad of it ; andif I have since gained any distinc- 
tion, it has been to the two days’ labour in that 
abominable ditch.” Gazette. 


NERVOU$ AFFECTIONS, 
An impression made on one part of the body will often 
elsewhere, at a distance from 
e original seat of the disease, and where no such obvious 
explanation of the fact presents itself. A disease in the 
liver produces a pain in the right shoulder; a disease 
in the heart produces a pain in the back. The late Dr 
Wollaston was accustomed to relate the following :—He 
seemed incapab le of digesting. 
e of digest time 

when he left the dinner-table to go to the drawing- 
room, he found himself lame from a violent pain in one 
ankle. Suddenly he became sick ; the ice-cream was re- 
jected from the stomach, and this was followed by an in- 
stantaneous relief of the pain in the foot.— From a Lec- 
ture by Mr Brodie. 
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kings, and emperors, 
and priérs, 
| Parson, priest, and knight, ‘ 
at seeing a phantom, covered with hair, emaciated, and ; 
clothed only with an old cotton wrapper, advancing — 
him with a sword in his hand from among the bushes, 
took to flight 5 and it was only on hearing himself re- 
posure iently to i gen was 
affected beyond measure at the state in which he found Stoutest 
him, and conducted him instantly to his village, where fight. Death. Niggardly. Reward. 
Victoria was received with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
rt of his re-appearance spread like lightning through 
—_ that Guadelupe Victoria was = in existence, 
and all the old insurgents rallied around him. In an in- 
. eredibly short amy induced the whole province, with 
United States, together with an immense amount of mer- 
He makes many be forsworn, 
. And some life and saul forlorne,'® 
Him to get and win. ; 
} Other god will they none have, | 
But that little round knave, 
| Their bales for to blin’.'7 
On him hailly their hearts set, 
For him to love will they not let,'* 
| Nowther for gude nor ill : 
; All that he will in earth have done,” 
M lika man grants it full soon, 
their hands. giving them the appearance. if not the a will: 
He may both and give, 
He may make both slay and live, 
Both by firth and fell,*° 


